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ABSTRACT 

This guide for women's archery and golf dated June 
1972 - June 197^-i details rules and standards as well as the Division 
for Girls -and Women's Sports (DGWS) statement of beliefs. Articles on 
archery nomenclature, archery interest builders, and archery golf are 
included in the section on archery. Articles dealing with golf take 
up such topics as corridor golf, checkpoints for a full swing five 
iron, indoor golf rests, and self -tesring • (JB) 
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DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOfWEfii'S SPORTS 



I Ik' DrviMon tor (Iirls jnd Women's Sporls rs j nonprofit cdiicj- 
lionyl organi/dlion designed to serve the needs jnd interests of yd- 
rnMrstr;itors. teachers, leaders, and parlicipants m sports programs 
for girls and women It is one of eight divisions of the American 
Association for Hcahh. Physical l-ducation and Recreation Active 
members of the Division are women members of the American 
Associ.jiion for lleiiith. IMiysical I ducation. and Recreation who arc- 
interested ill sports tor girls aiuJ women and who participate in the 
work of tl;e Division I hese women are professional leaders in 
schools, colleges. com»nunity centers, jndustnal plants, inilitarv 
services, public and private clubs, and agencies 

I he purpose of (he Division lor CIirK and Women's Sports is to 
toster the development ol sports programs tor the enrichment of the 
life of the participant 

I he Division lor Clirls and Women's Sports .ittempts to promote 
desirable sports programs through 

I. I'ormulaling and pubhci/ing guiding principles and standards for 

the administrator, leader official and player 
2 Publishing and interpreting rules go erning sports f(#r girls .nid 

wofiien 

IVoviding the means for training, ev.iluating, and rating of 
officials. 

4 Disseminating information on the coiuluct of girls .md women's 
sports. 

^ Stmuilaling. ev.iiualing and disscmiiut ing research in the field *)! 
girls .ind woMien's sports 

6 Orgaiii/iiig various units of AAIIPI R concerned primarily witli 
girls and women's sports in order to excrl effective leadeisliip 

7 Sharing in the interests of otiiei AAIUM R divisions and, or 
sections 111 promoting sports programs. 

5 Cooperating with allied groups interested in girls .ind women's 
sports in order to torimilate polities and rules that atfett the 
coiuIulI oi women's sports 
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SPORTS GUIDES AND OFFICIAL RULES COMMITTEE 
INTEREST INDICATOR 



The SGOR Corn nil t tee is endeavoring to brojden its base 01 
personnel and to strengthen its services to Guide readers The 
purpose of this form is to offer re:iders an opportunity to jom us in 
meeting tliis need. Please eonipletc tliis form and send it to th^ 
SGOR Associate Chairnian-elect. whose name and address appear on 
pnge 16. 

Name _„ _ . 



Protessional Address , 



City State Zip Codti„ 

1 Check the Sport Commit tee(s) which would be of interesi to 
\ou: 

Aqu.itKS I foolh.ill Spoc-iih.ill 

Aichcrv Cn}\\ _. Siiu.tvii 

H.KJfntitlofi (!>mn:istKs Icnniv 

Haskcih.HI l^.icrosM' fr.ick.iiul l icltl 

Boulmj: Ouliiii: Aclivicifv Vollc>b.iH 

IciiciHi: Soccer Winter Spnrls 

liclil IJockcv Sof.hall 



2. Would you Hke to serve as a member of a Sports (iuide Committee 
o( your interest''* Yes No 

3. Would you consider submitting an aiticle to a (Juide Committee 
as a prospective author? Yes No 

I*ossiblc topic or title ^_ 

4. Can you suggest topics for articles which >( a would like to hive 
included in future G'/oJcv ' (Please indicate sport.) 



5- Are there others whom you would rcconunciul for consu'eratu^n 
as possible committee members or authors? Please indicate below 
(Use additional paper, if neccssar>.) 

Name Sport(s) 

Professional Address 

City State — Zip Code 

Spof K C'oinmiKcc Mcinhor D Pro.s|H^ tivo Aull>or D (Clictk niic) 



•You in;i> serve nu 'MiI> <»ne Sporl (Juide C'oinuntiee <il .! liine 
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DGWS STATEMENT OF BELIEFS 



Wc bclicvi' that opportunities tor instruction and pjrticipjtion in 
sports should be included in the cduc.itional experiences ot every 
girl. Sports jre jm integrjl pjrt of Mie culture in which we live. 
Sports skills jnd sports pjrtrcipjtion Jre vjlujble socul jnd recre- 
dtional tools which may be used to enrich the lives of woiiien m our 
society. 

h'c bclic^c tnat sports opportunities at all levels of skill should be 
available to girls and women who wish to take advantage of these 
experiences. Coinpehtion and cooperation may be demonstrated in 
all sports programs ahhough the type and intensity of the com- 
petition Will vary with the degree or level of skill of the participants. 
An understanding of the relationship between competition and 
Looperatic^n and of how to utili/e both within the accepted frame- 
work of our society is one of the desirable outcome* of sport> 
participation. 

Wc believe in the importance of physical activity in the main- 
tenance of the general health ot tlie participant 

Wc believe that participation in sports conlnbules to the develop- 
ment of self-confidence and to the establishment of desirable 
interpersonal relations. 

For these reasons, wc hilicxe that girls and women of all ages 
should be provided with comprehensive school and community 
programs of sports and recieation. In addition, tliey should be 
strongly and actively encouraged to take part in such programs 



PROGRAM 

We believe tlial sports progiams for girls and women should be 
broad, varied, and planned for -Mrticipanls at differing levels of skill. 
There should be full awareness of the wide span of individual differ- 
ences so thai all types, ages, and skill levels are considered in the 
planiung of sports programs. In conducting the various phases of 
sports programs, principles must guide action. I hese principles 
should be based on tlic latest and soundest knowledge regarding 

L (Jrowth and development factors 

2. Motor learning 

3. Social and individual maturation and adju'liment 

4. The values of sports participation as recv>gni/ed in our culture. 

Elementary Schools (grades 1 Q) 

We behove in planned, comprehensive, and balanced programs of 
physical education for every girl in the elementary pro[»ram. These 
should provide experiences in basic movements for example, skip- 
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p.ng .nd Mmplc d.ncc steps, bcnd.ng, reachmg, dm,b.ng .nd ,n 
d wide variety of dctivities which require basic sport skills such as 
I jtctunc ttuowine. batting, and kicking. 

da s (sports groups or teams composed of representa ives from 
Joe^ra! schools^r ..n.ts). sports days, and invitational events. 

bdfev'; tlL'tCla^^^^^^ schools a program of intramural and 
oxtLi . rill participation should be arranged to -'f-"';, J 
.omprehens ve instructional program in physical «f ^^^^"^^ 
g r s l-xtrainuial programs should not be ' J ^^^I'J,! 

broad mstructional and intramural programs and •< "/f'^'^"' 
ineiit of time, facilities, and personnel for new programs. 

^°"rf.?.?,rrthat"ollege and .iniversity ins.ructional programs 
should go beyond those activities usually included ' ^ 'y^b schc- 
prograin. There should be opportunities to explore •'"d 'I^^^'OP ^^"^ 
m a variety of act.vit.es. with emphasis on '"'1'^'''"^' ' ' 

esirable that opportunities for extramural experiences beyond the 
fntrann'rarprogram be accessible to tKe highly skilled young women 
who wush tbc>c opportunities. 

'°r.l^r.r'S,H.nn„. IS sports competition in which all 

part e Jants are identified with the same school, 

[lub organization, institution, or mdustry, or are residents ol a 

iii'sitfiiited small neighborhood or community. 

'" S'.;r/ u, IS a plan of sports competition in wj^i h 
Dirticinants from two or more schools, community centers, clubs. 

lugan™ institutions, industries, or neighborhoods compete. 
The forms of exliamural competition include 
1 Sports days school or sports group participates as a unit 
^' lelcgraphic meets results are compared by wue or mai 
; InvitatiLnal events symposiums, games, or ^ ' 

sthool or sports group invites one or more teams or individuals lo 

4. rmi'rscholastic. intercollegiate, or -n'-agency programs ^ou,n 
which are trained and coached pla> a series of scheduled games 
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jfid/or tournaments with like tcjms irom other schools, citie. or 
orpdin/dtioiis. 

tnicrmiional Competition involves pijyers from different nations 
jnd provides sports experiences tor individuals or groups with 
exceptionjl ahihty and omotionai maturity. This type of com- 
petition under some conditions could riKlude secondary school girls, 
but usually it is planned ^or more mature participants. 

Corarcatioml a(tivitics are designed to give boys and girls oppor- 
tunities to participate on the same team against a team of like com- 
position, provided the at tivities do not involve body contact The 
basis for formation of teams should be to promote good team play. 
We believe that girls shouM be prohibited from participating ( I ) on a 
boys inteicollegiate or mtcrscholastic team, (2) against a hoys inter- 
•Loliegiate or mtersLholastic team, and (3) against a boy in a 
scheduled interLolL-giate oi interscholastic contest 



ADMiNiSTRATIDN 

We believe that Lcrtain su J canards should be provided to protect 
the health and well-being of participants. Adequate health and 
insuiaiKc protection should be secured ly the institution. First aiti 
services and emergenc> medical care should be available during all 
scheduled interscholastit sports events. Qualified professional leaders 
should ensure a proper period lor conditioning of players, a safe 
environment niLluding equipment and facihties. a schedule with a 
limited number of games, and siinilai measures. 

We believe that ^porls ial mi: should be the respons'bihty of 
those who know and use DCIWS jpproved rules Officials should 
hold vurrent ratings in those sports m which ratings are given. 

We believe that the cinuc fmatuing of girls and women's sports 
programs should be included in the total school budget. It is sug- 
gested that income be handled as a regular school income itcin 

We believe ihat the scheduling: of sports activities for girls and 
women ^hould be in accordance with their needs and that their 
Schedule should not be required to conform to a league schedule 
established for boys and men's sports. 

We believe that excellente ot achievement should be given 
renj^.iition and that the intrinsic vaUrs which accrue from the 
pursuit of evLcllence are of primary iinjortance We believe that, 
when aw<irds are given, they should be inexpensive tokens of a 
symboliL type, such as ribbons, letters, tind small pins. 

We believe that expert teaching ar.d quality programs generate 
their own best public relations. It is suggested that an effective plan 
be developed lor interpretjnji il:e values of the sports program to 
parents, teachers in other fields, and interested members of the 
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^Lhool or college community, inciudmg Jtic press. A procedure 
which has proved successful is to invite key groups to a selection of 
demonstrations and sports events at different levels, so that they 
may see effective programs in action, 

LEADERSHIP 

Wc beheve that good leadership is essential to the desirable 
conduct of the sports program. The qualified leader meets the 
standards set bv the profession, including an understanding of ( 1 ) 
the place and purpose of sports in education. (2) the growth and 
development of children and youth. (3) the effects of exercise on 
the human organism, (4) first aid a.;d accident prevention. (5) under- 
standing of specific skdis. and (6) sound teaching methods. Personal 
experience in org::ni/ed extramural competition is desirable for the 
young woman planning to become a leader or teacher of women's 
sports The leader should demonstrate personal integrity and a 
primary concern for the welfare of the participant. 

POLICY-MAKING 

And finally, we beheve that all leaders, teachers, and coaches of 
girls and women's sports should be encouraged to take an active part 
in the pohcy decisions which affect planning, organizing, and 
conducting sports programs for girls and women. Leade s should 
"lake Mne that (|ualified women are appointed to the governing 
sports bodies at all levels local, state, national, and international to 
ensure that programs are m the best interest of those who partic- 
ipate. 
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STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 



Standards in sports activities Tor girls and women should be based 
upon the following 

I. Sports activities for girl.s and women should be taught, coached, 
and officiated by qualified women whenever and wherever possi- 



2. Programs should provide every girl with a wide variety of activi- 
t les. 

3. 1"he results of competition should be judged in izrms of bcne/us 
' t(} the partuipaius rather than by the winning of championships 

or the athletic or commercial advantage to schools or organi^a- 
t lon.s. 

Health and Safety Standards for Players 

Careful supervision of the health of all player5 must be provided 



1. An examination by a qualified physician 
2 Written permission by a quahfied physician after serious illness or 
injury 

3. Removal of players when the are injured or overfatigued or 
Nhow signs of emotional snstab ty 

4. A healthful, safe, and sanitary nvironment for sports activity 

5. Limitations of competition : • a geographical area which will 
permit players to return at r^-asonable hours, provision of safe 
transportation. 

General Policies 

1. Select the members of all teams so that they play against those of 
approximately the same ability and maturity 

2. Arrange the schedule of games and practices so as not to plate 
demands on the team or player which would jeopardize the 
educational objectives of the comprehensive sports program. 

3. Discourage any girl from practicing with, or playing with, a team 
for more than one group while competing in that sport during 
the same sport season. 

4 Promote social events in connection with all forms of competi- 
tion. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND SERVICE 



'I he various j>erviccs; are olfercd l>y coninuUees Al! requests for 
.nlorination of services should he addressed to the chainnan of the 
CO in nm tee into wliose tie Id oi work tlie inquiry tails. Inquiries 
which cannot be readil\ classit'ied should be atldressed to the I)(i\VS 
vice- president 

AUDIOVISUAL COMMITTM' Reviews lilnis ad\iscs on pro- 
duction. |>rovides lists ol up-to-date films available for rental or 
purchase 

Chauman JhAN PUTNAM. Central Washington State ( Ollege. 
J llensburg 

ASSOCIATION I-OR INTI KCOLLI-OIA FL ATHLITK.S 1-OK 
V, OMI'N Sponsois national touinanienis and establishes i>io- 
ceduies tor regional development and for sanctioninu inter- 
^.ollegiaie events 

PtVMdou CAKOLI 0(;LISBV, Purdue Univ , W Li^'a\etie 
Ind 47^^07 

Dl^'ISION lilSrORlAN Maintains .ile ol historical leco^ds and 
publications which are available on loan 

fhsti»uw IIAZI-L PI TbRSON. Univ ot Idaho. Moscow 8.U83 

L IAISON Maintains relationships with allied national sports organi- 
zations. 

Chaumiin Mil DM i) BARNI S. Cenli .souri State (\^ileye, 
Warrensbufg (yW)?> 

NATIONAL INTRAMliRAI SPORTS COUNCIL A loint council 
of l)(;\VS and DMA to provide leadership to initiate and to 
improve intramural programs at all educat.onal levels 
Chainnan (;i:RALD (iRLGORY, Highland School, Skokie. Ill 
60076 

OLLICIATINC; SLRVICLS ARLA Tests and rates women ofticials. 
directs policies of local boards 

Chaitnian. i-LSIL COBB. North Texas State Uni\ . Denton 
76:o.M 1972.7.^) 

PiillOSOPIlY AND STANDARDS ARIA States and intcrpicts 
standards tor girls and women's sports 

Chauman LOU Ji-,AN MOYhR. Northern Illinois Univ.. DeKalb 
601 l.S (1^)72-74) 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTll Solicits, receives, edits, and pub- 
lishes special publications and produces spoits technuiue charts 
Chairnum NANCY DAVIS, Skidmore (\)llege. Satatoga Spiings. 
N Y 12866 
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Rl Sl ARCIl COMMITTUl-. Carries out special studies, advises on 
research problen-- edits DGWS lesearch articles 
Clumman- DOROTHY HARRIS. Pennsylvania State Univ . Uni- 
versity Park 16802 

SPORTS GUIDHS ANT) OIT-ICTAL RULI S COMMI FThL- Rev,.. • 
and interprets o'Ticial rules, edits and publishes sports guides and 
technKuie charts. , , o^i^i 

Clnurman JANICF PI ARCh. Utah State Univ.. Logan. 84_..l 

STATF (TlAlRMI-N-lach chairman organizes coiiiinittces for 
educational and informational work within her stale See list in 
current DGWS Busketbaii Cxade 

STUDI-NT SPORTS 0R(;ANI7,AT10NS Organuational P^o^ 
gram service to CAA's and WAA's maintained through NCAA 

\-ZuUant 7rrrY FUNCHUM. AAllPl-.R. 1201 Sixteenth St,'. 
N.W.. Washington. L) C. 20036 

Publications 

SPORTS LIBRAUV FOR CIRLS AND WOMhN see inside front 
cover 

SIM-CIAL RUBLICATIONS see insuie back cover 
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DGWS EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
1972-73 



Vice Preside ni Bcii> ilarinian. Kent Stale Univ . Kcnl, Ohio 
44240 

\ ne PrcuJent'Clcer Frances Kocnig. Central Michigan Univ. Mt 
Pleasant 48858 

Past Vice President' JoAnnc Thorpe. Southern Illinois Univ.. 
Carhondale 6"?01 



Area Chairnnan 

CeuDuK Janet Nu/nian. Washliuin Univ.. Topeka. Kani) 66620 
(i-i71-7.3) 

p^lecr Ina Anderson. Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 68508 
(1^)7.V75) 

I'MStern Ann Vene/ia. Newark State College. Union. N J 0708.> 
n^)7 2-74) 

Midwesr Genevieve flart/lei. Jackson High School. Jackson. Mich 
4^)501 (1972-74) 

Xt>nh\vcsi Dorothy Dobie. Marylhurst College. Marylhurst. Ore 
970.^6 (1071-75) 

Souihern Roberta Boyce Stokes. Mianu-Dade Jr College. South 

(ampns. Miami. I-la. ,^.^156 (1^71-7.^) 
SouthwcsL Loye Painter. Logan Junior High School. Logan. Utah 

64.^21 (l<)72-7,3) 

lAuison, Mildred Barnes. Central Missouri Stale College. Wariens- 
burg 64093 ( 1 971 -7 ,'^) 

Klcci Nancy Chapman. Univ ot Illinois. Normal 6 1 761 
Oijicuitin^ Services. hh\c Cobb. North Texas State Untv.. Denton 
7620,'^ (1972-73) 

/:7<><7 Mary Roland Gnflin. Winthrop College. Rock Hill. S C 
29730 

Philosophy and Standatds Lou Jean Mover. No it hern Illinois llniv . 
DeKalb 601 15 (1972-74) 

Rcseardv Dorothy Harris. Pennsylvania Stale Univ . University 
Park 16802 (1970-72) 
Puhheations Nancy Davis. Skidmore College. Saratoga. N.Y. 12866 
(1971-73) 

hlect Barbara iloepner, Univ ot Calitornia, Bcikeley 94720 
Audiovisual- Jean lUitnam. Central Washington College oj 

Hducation. l-llensburg 98926 (1969-73) 
Periodicals Joan llult/. Univ ot Maryland, College Park 

20740 
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Si'caal Publications Jiuiy Devinc. Kent S*atc Univ . Keni. 
Ohio 44240 (1 97 1-73) 
Sports Ctuidcs and Official Rules Janice Pearcc, Utah State Univ . 
Logan 84321 ( 1970-73) 

Associate Chairman Joanna Davenport, l^niv. of ilhnois. 

Urbana 61801 (1971-72) 
Associate Chairman-elect' Sue Pernice. Indiana State Univ . 
Terre Haute 47809 
Historian ila/el F*eterson. l^niv of Idaho. Moscow 83483 
Student Sports Organizations Consultant' Betty I'hnchuni, 

AAllPl-R. 1201 16th St . N\W., Washington. D.C. 20036 
DGWS Consultant Mary F. Rekstad. AAIIIM:R, 1201 16th St.. 

N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 
Stajj Program Assistant. I-li/abeth lioyt. AAlli*l-R. 1201 16th St.. 

N W . Washington. D.C 20036 
Piaison Representatives Jfoni Othcf Organizations. 

Canada^ AliPER, Women's Athletic Section, Margaret Walker. 

McGill Univ.. 475 Pino Ave. W . Montreal. Quebec. Canada 
National Association tor Physical Plducation oj College 
Women. June Galloway. Univ ol North Carolina, (ireensboro 
27412 

Other DGWS Structures 

Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women see p, 19 for 
list of personnel. 

National Intramural Sports Council 

Clcrald CJregory. Chavman, Highland School. Skokic. ill. 60076 
Catherine CJreen» Past Chairman, Univ of Washington. Seattle 
98105 

Uetty Ilewell. Princeton High School. I*rinceton. N.J. 08540 
Catolyn llewatt. Chairman-ch^t, Women's gym. Univ. of Texas. 
Austin 78712 

Ronald Hyatt. Secretary, Univ ol North Carolina. Chapel llill 
275 14 
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SPORTS GUIDES AND OFFICIAL RULES COMMITTEE 
1972-19/0 



General Chairman 

Janice IVarcc. Utah Stale Univ . Logan 84321 . , . 1970-73 

Associate Chairman 

Joanna Davenport. Univ. oi Illinois. 

Urbana 0I8OI 1971-74 

Associate Chairman-Elect 

Sue I'ernicc, Indiana State Univ . 

Terre Haute 47809 . , ... . . 1972-75 

Aquatics 

Joanna Midlyng. Indiana Univ . 

Bloonungton 49701 1971 73 

Archery 

Jaccjiieline Shick. Univ of Mnuu^oia. 

Minneapolis 554.S5 . . .1972-74 

Badminton 

Dons Henderson. Illinois State Univ . 

Normal 61761 . 1972-74 

Basketball 

Nan Nichols. College of Woostei. 

Woosler, Ohio 44691 . , . 197 1-73 

Bowling 

I the! Dochcrt), Western Illinois Uni\ . 

Mac()mb. 111. 6 1455 . 1971.''3 

/ /< </ Jovlc Curds. X50 Ave I , 

Abilene. Ie\. 79601 . p)"*3-''^ 

Fencing 

Nanev ( urrv . Southwest Missoun State College. 

Springheld ()f^H{)2 . , M>''l-'73 

/'/< </ M,iiy lleineeke. I auience Umv , 

Appleion. Wis S4*)1 I . 1973-75 
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F'eld Hockey 

' ran Rainscr. RoanoKO College. Salcm. Va, ?4i53 . ... 1972-74 
Flag Football 

Mary Grace Colh) hriv. of Sanla Clara. 

Santa (*lara. Calif 95053 1972-74 

Golf 

Andrea Ilaiige. Rte. 1. Lockhavtn. Pa. 17745 1972-74 

Gymnastics 

L Wallace. Bngharn Young Univ , 

Provo. Utah 84601 .... 1971-73 

Lacrosse 

Agnes Bixicr, Sunny Hills. 

llockessin. Del 19707 . 1972-74 

Outing Activities 

Mildred Lemer., Indiana Slate Univ., 

lerrc Haute 47802 1971-73 

Soccer 

Dolores Faber. Na^vsau (V>inmnnity College. 

(harden City. N.Y. 1 1 S33 . . 1972-74 

Softball 

Dorothy Dobie. Marylluirst ( ollcge. 

Marylhursl. Ore 97206. . . 1972-74 

Speedball 

Barbara Lundy. Montrose High School, 

Montrose. Mich. 4845 7 1972-74 

Squash 

Mangold I dwards. Univ. of Pittsburgh. 

httsburgh. Pa 15213 . , 19 72-74 

Tennis 

Patneia Sherman. Stale Univ of Iowa. 

Iowa City 52240 , 1972-74 
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Track and Field 

DonnisTliompson. l'ni\ ot IKi\v.;u, -71 
ilonolulu *H>S22 - - • - r^/--/4 

Volleyball 

Lynnc lliggins. Illinois State Vnw , .-7.-5 
\ornul (>|7(,I . . . . . . I^HI-/,^ 

Winter Sports 

J(uiinc \V.iNlihurn. \Vuslnng(on Sujte Univ . , -7 , -7 . 

Pullnuni ^MM(>3 ... • - 1971-7.^ 

ADVISORY 

Past Chairman 

Belly Bioun. WiIImhi <iiu1 M.irv College. WiUiamshurg. Va. 23185 

Officiating Services Area Representative 

I Isie C ohh. North Tcvas State Univ . Denton 7^:03 

Consultant 

Mar\ I- Kekstad, AAIIIM-K, 1201 I6ih St . N W . V'ashingto:.. 0 C 
20()3(> 

Staff Editor 

Constance (*, Lacev, AAllPhR, 1201 I6th St.. N.W.. Washington, 
DC. 20036 
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ASSOCIATION FOR INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
FOR WOMEN 
1972-73 

Officers 

CAROLH A OGLhSBY./V('¥/(/£V//. Purdue Univ . W. Lafayette, hul. 
47<)07 

CAROL h GO\WO><. Preside fihclccL Washington Stale Univ. 
Pullman. Wasli 99 U).^ 

LAURhNB MABRY. Coordinator o{ National Championships Illi- 
nois Stale Univ . Normal, ill 61 761 

D!:LLA DURANT. Treasurer, Pennsylvania State Univ , Universil> 
Park. Pa. 16802 

KAYI: MCDONALD. Junior College Representative, Mesa Com- 
munity College. Mesa. An/. 85201 
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1970-72 

MARGARI-T L. DRISCOLL, chairnuifK Virginia Poiv technic Insti- 
tute and State Univ . Memorial Gym. Blaeksburg 24061 
iMARYANNI- M. SCIIUMM. /^w^^ chairman. Hast Stroud.sburg State 

College. Hast Stroudshurg. Pa 18301 
IRliNH III2PBURN, Box 46, Colton. N Y. 13625 
BONNIH NKUMAN. Kent State Univ,. Kent. Ohio 44240 
BHTTY ROBISON. 1587 W, Lakcfield Rd.. Milwaukee. Wi.s 53224 
I'. LUCILh SCIIN!-ID1:R. Drexel Univ,. Philadelphia. Pa. Pn04 
PEGGY SCIIRODHR, 28 H, Schilling PL/Fucson. Ariz, 85706 
MARIH L. SENI-:RCI1IA, 18 Nestor St.. West Warwick. R,l. 028^)3 
JACQUPLINH SmCK. Univ, of Minnesota. Minneapoli.s 55455 
BARBARA J. WILKE. East Stroiidsbmg State College. Koehler 
Field House, East Stroudshurg. Pa, 18301 



1972-1974 

JA(*QUEL1NH SIHCK. chahnuuK Norris Gym. Univ. of Minnesota. 

Mnuieapolib 55455 . „ » 

MARGAKE:T L, DRISCOLL. past chairman, Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute and State Univ.. Blaeksburg 24061 
CAROLYN ADDISON. Glassboro State Colk-ge. Glassboro, N..I, 

08028 . o , , . 

MARTHA KIPP BARBER. Ah-xandcr Hamilton High School, Los 

Angelcb. Calif. ^>0034 ^ ^ 

lIARRlirr BARNP:S. Mississippi State College for Women. Colum- 
bus 39701 ..... 
MARY BETIIENE CARLSON. Eastmont High School, hast 

Wcnatchee, Wash,^)8801 , ^ . ...^c 

JUDITH ANN JENKINS. DcPauw Univ.. Greencastle, Ind 46135 
RITA M, KLENKE:. Univ. of Cincinnati. Cincinnati, Ohio 4522 1 
NELLE S, MARTIN. Clinton High School. Chnton, Wis, 53525 



' Present (iuuk m.ileriul prcpnrcJ by Ihc 1970-72 Committee. MaU-naJ 
1974 1976 Guuh' to l>c prepared by 1972-1974 Committee 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

I take this opponunity to express my sincere appp-ciation and 
thanks to the Arciicry Coniinittcc for its oulstanc assistance and 
support in putting togcllier this edition of the Guide 

The Archery Committee has nttcnipted to develop a series o 
articles that will be helpful to teachers, regardless ol their ieyc o 
instruction. All the articles ire directed towards the improvement ot 
instruction, they range Iron suggested daily plays, to i^^mes to ad- 
vanced activities ni shooting, to the making and repair ol tackle 

The Archery Committer of 1970-1972 hopes you find his 
edition informative and help ul. We extend best wishes to Jacqueline 
Shick. the next Guide chairnran 



MARGARl'/r L 
Chairman. P^70- 



DRISCOLL 
1972 
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A Basic Archery Course for 
High School or College 



ERIC 



SUSAN E. HICKS 

Suuifi A. I/icks teaches physual education at Adiromhuk 
Community College, (Jlens Falls, A\Y, She graduated Jfoni 
hast Stfoudsbufg State College, East Stroudsburg, Pa workim: 
on a Master oj Arts degree in physical education at the 
University oJ Northern Colorado, She holds two national 
instructor certijicate^ and is a staJJ niemhcr of Tcela-Worket 
Archery Camp. 

The following ouUnic for a l);isic high school or college archery 
course is designed to give sUuienls the opporUinity to develop some 
expertise in target and field shooting, hi addition to these basics, it is 
vital that all students he given the opportunity to learn other forms 
o! recreational j^diery such as clout and archery golf. If the course 
must he short inclusion of at leas one novelty form is recom- 
mended to add to the student's overall experience and enjov ment of 
this wonderful spoit. 

This material is introduced in outline form mi weekly units with 
approximately two hours class tune per week. 

I. First Week 

A. First Hour Introduction to Archery 
I Present a brief history ancient to modern times. 

2. Describe equipment terminology, types, pieces 
necessary, accessories. 

3. Measure class for equipment 3 x 5-inch cauls to 
record names, previous experience, bow weight, arrow 
length, other information. 

B. Second Hour ~ Safety and Mimctics 

1. Dlscuss equipment use and safety - bracing a bow 
wearing arm guard and linger tab, use oi whistles to 
regulate shooting. 

2. Give basic shootmg steps - instructor clarification 
and possibly demonstration (by instructor or ex- 
perienced student). 

3. Have class work with partners hall of class to 
shootmg Ime. 

0_ 'J. Have a 10 yard distance with sights pre-set. 
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b. iljve chiss pertorin niimcMR's while uistrucloi 
checks oui sliulcnts iiulivKiually bcfoic Ihcy re- 
lease ;>n iiriow, 

c. Send other hall ol sludcnh to shooting hnc and 
check before shoohng is allowed. 

d. Clear floor, pull arrows from target, seoie the hits 
retrieve ,nro\vs from gr«iss. 

M Second Week 

^' Shootinr ''^ Checking Out Students lor 

I- Picsent mimeographed materials clanlieation o( 
^ C(Mnnion errors and coireetions for them 
^. 1 xpiain sight adjustments eniphasi/e grouping ol 
arrows before adjustment m t 

3. Assist students having prol)lems with hypeiextension 
ol the elbow, .shit ting anchor, oi string hand tension 

4. In loduce exercises to stiengthcn muscle moups in^ 
volved in shooting (particulaily back and shoulder 
groups). 

B. Second Hour Mirror Work I vvard Distance 
L Have students shoot fiom 10 yards. 
^. (jivc special attention agam to hy perexlension ol (he 
ebow shilling anchors, string hand tension, and 
shoulder of bow arm, 

Ifl. Thud Week 

A. First Hour Shooting at 10 Yaids 

I. Begin recoiding and posting daily seores 

Make mdividual 3 x .S-inch cards lor each student. 

a I.ist problems and good points. 

b. Make two copies one lor you. one lor student 

B. Second Ihuir Mirror Woik l.S->ard Distance 

I Ihive each student shoot two to three anov/s next to 
;i nHiioMeflected image makes correction of eriois 
veiy clear, helps student and instructor spot enois 
(luite easily. 

Videotape may substitute lo, minors, leplay possi- 
Dility enables good lorm to seive as e,- iinples while 
eriors can he analy/A'd and coriected. 
IV. 1-ourth Week 

A I'irst Hour Shoot 20 ^ards 

1. Use l<S to 24-ineh targets, white center and hlack 
background 

2, Place emphasis on grouping arrows. 

B. Second Hour Shoot 20 and 15 Yards. Small Targets 
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V. IiHhWcck 

A. l-iLst I lour Tick! Aichciy Basics 

1. I, X plain pic-diaw aiul post-diaw gap. 
2 Cover these points in introduction ol field aicheiy. 
a Note differences and Minilarilies hot ween target 
and Held basics, stress the need loi good form iii 
hotli. 

h. Kevrew scoring lor held taigcts. 
3. Have students piaetue at 10 and 5 yards. 

B. Second Hour I-ield Shooting 

1. Review lield taiget vseonng system, 

2. Shoot a modified flint round 
VI. Sixth Week 

A, I'lrst Houi Shoot a Moditied I'lmt Kound 
IJ, Second Hour Novelty Shooting 

1. St less competition h> target instead ol iiuhvKlual. 

2. Have students shoot at hallooii.s. animal taigets. tei- 
tain cojois of targe!. 

VII. Seventh Week 

A. I^ist Hour Clout Shooting 

1. Pxplain clout form, usmg the clodt sjglu. 

2. I \plain target area, and sconng methods 

3. Have students shoot two to thiee ends 

B. Secoiul Hour Clout Kound 

1. Shoot and scoie a clout lound dist,inccs may have 
to be inodilied to iit equipment and tacilities. 
Vlll. I-ighthWeck 

A I'list Hour Shoot and Scoie a Clout Round 
B. Second Hour Archeiy (Joll 

1 . 1 \ plain basic 

2. Discuss Siz/cM' p>i\autions (usual ones jiul those pai- 
tieulai to Ihc couise). 

3. Ocscnl>e scoring and layout ol the course (pai, haz- 
ards). 

4. Have students pMctice shoit **blooper* ^iiul straight 

shots, 

IX, Ninth Week 

A. I list Hour Aieheiy (ioll 

1 , Divide students into louisomes. St^iit each group on a 
dilleient tee (six holes good ccniise length). 

2. Use ground quiveis to indicate tves and luhhei balls 
on toat hangei stakes tor the pin, 

B. Second Hour Aicheiy (;oll Play (> Hole Conise 
(Option Set up class tournament by determining flights 

Irom pievions stoies. ) 
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X lenlh Week . 

' ';'Tndre.er>;;u«forshoopn,bowb,rds 
^' Present safety rules for shooting. 
3. nave stiidents shoot in teams ^^^^^^ 

„ "',";.llh..csl,o..s»rc,.™lli,.s.»>l'--<>n"-' 

arrows. 

H. Second Hour Bowbird Shooting 
XI. l ieventh Week Written Comprehensive Test 

' ^'^ruIlrMiidrS^s^incloirs in po^o, or outdoors 

: «,u.p..ent needed - one bow and reel for 

each lenglb :urow. 

,:t-27,'„r"»oS:forw-,,,,e,,co„p..,e,,.. 

^^"^^ ipct such iienis as lerniinology. 

' S:n:,:"erS'and'co;re:t^L,s. novelty form basics. 

^" X""^lm:'' "CrArchery Nuipment Companies or Na- 
r'Tl'iS^studen'ir^articipate in bow hunting and bow- 

2. ??r.ate, national. interi,ation^.l tournam^ films. 

3. Review shooting '--^XV Tse ond wfek of the 
rrsrifTlL-rritn';::eant'fdLLn.s.ration) 

tIJe'scrlie'development from early to modern times. 

■Kb^br-n— ------ 

'lZ:"s tZU^y^'^^-^^^^ 1972 Olympics. 
lc,"imcntC are.Repn,r a^ ,^ 

Km;>r'-^r'riu:lt:nrarchery. what will it 

^- sS^o' s;:^^:?.s^^^^^ 
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Target Archery Tackle Nomenclature 



E. LUCILE SCHNEIDER 

/t\ Lualc Sthucnicr /v an assLstant pfojcssof oj physuvl educa- 
tion at DfCM'l Unn'rrsit\. Phihnlelphia. She received a B.S, 
dci^fce jrom Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana, and an 
M S degree jyoni Temple University, Philadelphia She is a 
niembe) oj the staff oj the Teela-Wooket An-hery Camp and 
was the hostess ni charge oj mat or artangemeni jar the World 
Archcfv Townament held at Vallev Fofge, Pcfinsvlrafiui in 
1969 

I-Oilowin*; is a list of basic taigct aicherv tackle with descriptions 
and 'Ihist rations 

1 ARROW The arrows are made ot 1 1 he i glass oi aliiininui« shafts 
with insert target points Tlie nocks aie plastic or nylon. Tlie 
fietching IS made of fe athers oi a synthetic material 

' j I I 

! i 
O Figure 1 * 

A, Arrow head or point C Crest or crestir E. Index feather (Vane) 

B Shaft D F letch ing F. Nock 

2 BOW I he bows are made ot l.itninated woods and glass The 
design IS that ol a recurve to a full working recurve bow. 




Figure 2 

A Tip ^. Sight window ^" ^^'''P 

B. String notch G Handle riser section K. String 

C Upper limb H. Serving L. Lower limb 

^ f'ace I. P.votpoint M. Recurve 

E Back 
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3 ARM GUARD Arm iiuards arc made of leather, leather with 
steel reinforcement, plastic, and in some cases, wood. 




Figure 3 

4 FINCii'R T\B Fmger tabs jre made of leathei or plastic. They 
aie made in one or more layers of mateiial. 



1^ 



Figure 4 

5 QUlVIiRS - Quiveis are made of leather, plastic, metal, pressed 
paper, or wood. 




Figure 5 

TARGET ARCHERY TACKLE NOMENCLATURE 
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6. TASSELS - Tassels are made of yarn. 




7. TARGhT - The four color target is used for the majorn of 
rounds shot in target archery. It is made of paper, heavy paper, 
tougheni/,ed paper, and oil cloth 



Color 

A. Gold 

B. Red 

C. Blue 
0. Black 
E. White 



Point Value 
9 
7 
5 
3 
1 




F, The petticoat - has no point value and is not to be recorded as a hjt. 



Figure 7 



8. BOW SIGHT Bow sights are made of plastic or metal. They 
have a vertical slide bar upon whieh is mounted a pin sight, gla^s 
lens, hooded post, or peephole. 



Figure 8 
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9. BOWSTRINGHR - The bowstringcrs are made of wood or syn- 
thetic materials. (The design of today's bows has made the bow- 
stnnger a basic item.) 




Figure 9 

10. BOW SQUARE - Bow squares are m-ide of plastic or nictaL 



Figure 10 



ADDITIONAL BOW AND ARROW NOM l-NCLATURi: 

i 




(7 - 



A Arrow plate 

B. Index feather (vane) 

C. Nock locator 

O Nocking height 

E Nocking point 



F. Arrow rest 

G. String (brace) height 

H. Draw length and bow weight 

measuring point 
I Pivot point 



Figure 11 

TARGET ARCHERY TACKLE NOMENCLATURE 
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Challenges for Intermediates 

JACQUELINE SHICK 

JacquJine Shick received her B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, and her Ph.D. from the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. She has taught archery 
at the junior and senior high school and college levels. She is 
currently assistant professor of physical education at the Uni- 
versity 0} Minnesota. 

Most liunian learning demands that the learner be motivated: that 
IS. he must have a goal and want to aehieve it. Some physical activi- 
ties provide a wide variety of goals, and the teacher's task is to guide 
the student in selecting appropriate goals. In other activities, the 
potential goals are somewhat limited, and the teacher must seek to 
present new challenges in order to maintain student interest. Such is 
the case with archery. Once a student has achieved proficiency in the 
skill of target shooting, his interest will diminish and learning will 
cease unless the teacher tries new approaches and/or techniques. 

If target archery is the only dimension taught, the leacher has 
fail a to present students with an overall picture of archery. Because 
of the increasing popularity of field archery and the value of its 
techniques for bowhunting, tins area of archt'ry should be explored, 
at least at the intCi mediate level. If the class is coed, the inclusion of 
these techniques is even more important since many young men now 
find hunting wsth a bow and arrow more challenging than using a 
gun. 

To undeistand the reasons for the variations in shooting style of 
the lie Id archers, the students should know the basic differences m 
purpose of the lwv> styles of archery. A target archery round consists 
of shooting a set number ot arrows from a specified distance or 
distances at a standard size stationary target Although a lound in 
field archery also involves shooting at stationary targets, the faces of 
these targets range from 6 to 24 inches and the distances from which 
the shots are taken also vary from target to target The archer must 
move to the various shooting stations and may be required to shoot 
from more than one position. 

In the original field archery rounds, the shooting distances were 
unknown to the archer, making the use of bowsights impossible. 
Now, however, the distance for each target is known in advance and 
bowsights are used in free-style competition. The other competitive 



Photos m this articlG arc by Ronalfi Murray and Lcia Juno Stoner. The 
archor is Judy Hix. 
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division IS called baro-bow and dovs not permit the use of sighting 
devices. Thcrefoie. most archers m this division use the gap method 
although some use what is commonly called the "instinct we 
method/' This latter really involves *'feeling'' the position which will 
produce the correct direction for the path of the arrow jn much the 
'■tanie manner one must **feei'' the position which will produce the 
correct path for a thrown object. 

Many of the basic skills are similar to both target and field 
archery, however, field archery does differ from target archery in the 
following techniques: 

Snnice. A wider variety of styles is found among field archers 
than among target aichers. In general, though, the feet are kept 
well-apart and the trunk is inclined slightly forward from the hips 
(Figure i). Some archers prefer to shift their weight somewhat 
toward the foot closer to the target. 




Figure 1. 

CHALLENGES FOR INTERMEDIATES 
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in addition to standing, the archer may shoot in other position-^ 
sueh as kneehng and sitting (Figures 2 and 3). In these positions, 
also, a variety of styles is utilised. 




Figure 3. 
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A,idior Usually ihc archer anchors Jt the side of the faee with 
the nock end of the arrow near the corner of the iiiouih. The 
thumb rests under the angle of the jaw and the index finger fits 
into the hollow just below the cheekbone (Figure 4), Although 
the exact point of anchor may vary v.ith the individual, it is 
generally high and against the side of the faee. A consistent 
anchor is important because a full dravv' should be used on all 
shots 




Figure 4. 



Position of the Head. Because of the ingh anehoi. tlie head 
should be inclined sligluly to ensure better eye alignment. In this 
position, the arrow wiil be directly under the right eye of the 
right handed archer. 

Position of the Ijow The upper limb of the how is tilted slightly 
a light-handed archer, the tilt is to the right This position ol 
tlu bow serves to improve the sight-linc 

Awiui}; Vox baie-bow shooting, both cycsaic kept open and are 
focused on the aiming spot in the center of the target This tech- 
nujuc Ks comparable to that used when throwing a ball. 
I'or a conventional ticld archery round, the target face consists ot 

only two concentric rings, a white innci ring which counts five and a 

black outer ring v.hich counts three Tlie white circle contains a 

small black aiming spot in its center. 

In an animal lound, the aiming spot is located in a vital area of 

the animal. 



CHALLENGES FOR INTERMEDIATES 
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cups and dies accomphshcd by shooting at swmging 
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The Damaged Arrow-A Means To 
Greater Archery interest 



FRANK TESKE 

Frank Tcskc is an assisiani professor oj health and physical 
education at Virginia Polytechnic histitutc and State Uniwr- 
sity, Blacksburg. He holds a B.S. degree from Michigan State 
University, Ann Arbor, and an M.S. degree from Virginia Tech. 
He has done advanced graduate work at Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama, and has been teaching and coaching archery 
for the past eight years. 

After teaching archery for several years. I decided that involving 
the student in the c(?nipnient might lead to greater interest. With this 
in mind the course content was revised to inchide the making of two 
(wood) arrows starting with the dowel or raw shaft. At this point 
wooden arrows were still being used for the classes. 

Equipment 

The orignidl equipment used in the making of the arrows was for 
the most part rudimentary and inexpensive, it included a Tessier 
Spinemeter. an inexpensive multi-fietcher fletching jig. a homemade 
hand operated cresting jig. a homemade feather burner made from 
instructions out oi Popular Science, Blackhawk tapering tools, and 
an aluminum dip tube. A Softball bat wa« used to explain end and 
crosi gram in the wood. Great ingenuity, i rticularly in the cresting 
of the arrows, was displayed and student interest reached a new high 
for all archery classes. The student-made anows also became one of 
the grading factors. The original clinic area was the hallway of the 
physical education building. 

From this beginning we have been assigned two rooms tor an 
archery clinic and have progressed to fiberglass arrows. The equip- 
ment used in the clinic has been updated. We now have several 
different styles of tapering tools in addition to the Blackhawks, two 
Tcssier Spinenieters, three Kwik-Krest motorized cresting jigs, two 
glass dip tubes (chemistry department made these from our design) 
with overflow well, two multi-fletcher fletching jigs, six Bitzenburger 
Dial-O-rietch fletching jigs, one electric heat glue pot with point 
heaters, one point knurling machine, two young feather trimmers, as 
well as an Haston electric cut-off saw for use on aluminum and 
fiberglass shafts. 

DAMAGED ARROW-A MEANS TO GREATER ARCHERY INTEREST 3S 



Repairs 

Lach week j session is held with dific rent class members in winch 
I e pair of eviuipnient ( prima nly the arrow ^ i,s stressed. At those ses- 
sions each student is given an opportunity to go tlirough tlie pro- 
cedure of actually iei)airing the damaged part 

Fletching Replacement 

Replacement of fletchings is generally the most frequent repair 
item For tliiswork we maintuin a complete inventory of different 
colored left wmg feuthers so that we can maintain the color comhi- 
nations on the arrows The Bitzenburger fletching jig is a must for 
this operation because it allows us to duplicate the angle of the other 
( [etchings Records are kei)t by the color of nock, color of fletch- 
ings, aiui tyi>e of crest as to what the angle of the fletching should be 
and what part of the raw feather the fletching should come from. Wc 
tiy *o balance the fletchings as to amount of quiil or bone, degree ot 
rigidity of the feather itself, etc. 

Before replacing a fletching. the old lletching should be removed 
with a knife and care should be taken not to cut into the shaft 
material The area should be cleaned by light sanding with 180 grit 
abrasive paper followed by a light cleansing with laccjuer thinner 
The cleaned area should not be touched The fletching or vane 
should now be attached by using a jig which has the capability of 
adjustment to a desired angle. The clamp set should be set to the 
same angle as the other fletchings. Cement or glue compatible with 
the joints or laccjuers heing used should be applied in sufficient 
(juantity along the entire length of the lletching so that it will flow 
out slightly on both sides when placed on the shaft. Ample drying 
tune should be allowed, 25 minutes rs the minimum. The leading 
edge of the fletching should then be trimmed with a sharp knife or 
single edge razor blade to give a smooth transition from shaft to 
fletching A drop of cement is then applied to the leading and 
trailing edge to give additional strength as well as to reduce the 
effect of humid conditions on the fletching 

IMock Replacement 

Replacement ol nocks, unless caietully done, may affect shooting 
accuracy The first step in replacing the noek should be the careful 
removal of llu* old nock. This can be done with a knile, and one 
must be caieful not to cut into the aluminum insert on fiberglass or 
the swage on ahmiinum shafts. 11 diM'iculty is experienced in this 
method, gentle heat can be applied to the nock, thus facilitating 
removal 

The ins«*rt or swage should then be cleaned ot all paint, cement, 
and nock haginents. This may piove to be one ol the most difficult 
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phases of a repair operation. The first step in our operation is to take 
a small cloth dipped in a paint thinner and rotate the insert in the 
tightly gripped cloth. This will remove some of the paint and cement 
as well as loosen the remainder of the nock fragments. Place the 
nock insert in a small groove in a piece of wood (to prevent creep- 
ing), place a knife edge on the insert groove (holding tiie arrow at a 
90 degree angle), and rotate the arrow shaft clockwise. (See Figure 




Figure 1. 

This will move the knife up the insert. Then reverse the turning and 
this will move the knife down the insert, removing paint in the 
grooves. 

An alternate, and probably simpler method, is to take a rinsed 
out aluminum soft drink can with a pop-top. place the insert in the 
"V" while holding the can, and insert firmly with hand and thumb. 
(See Figure 2.) Rotate number of turns necessary to clean grooves. 
Now take 180 grit abrasive and rotate the shaft while holding the 
abrasive tightly around mcert. This will remove paint and cement 
from outer edges of (he thread?:. A final step is to sprinkle a cloth 
with cleanser and rotate shaft while tightly gripping the insert with 
cloth and cleanser Rinse with distilled water and dry with a clean 
cloth Repeat the various steps as needed. In the case of wooden 
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arrows the iiock taper should be scraped or sanded to remove all 
foieign materia! 




Figure 2. 

riie new nock sliould be placed on the tjper and rotated several 
times to remove any burrs on the inside of the nock. I'he nock 
should then be lenioved and a small daf> ot hitih grade glue or 
cement should be apphed to the taper. The adhesive should be 
spread evenly by rotating the taj>er on the finger tip and removing 
excess This is an important point because the solvent from the 
excess cenient or glue is trapped in the nock and in escaping can 
distoi t the nock thus causing erratic flight and no group pattern. 'I'he 
nock should be attached and twisted clockwise witli a forward thrust 
until It is seated firmly. The nock then should be caietully checked 
lor alignment by rotating in the hands or on V-bloeks. 



Points 

Points on aluminum shafts may be removed by heating the point 
or end of shalt with gentle beat and gripping the point with a pair of 
pliers or vise and pulhng while twisting the shaft, (\iution Do not 
overheat or the sliatt will [>c softened and thus unusable. To install a 
new point to this typo of shaft, h:at end of shaft until it will just 
melt the ferule cement, putting a ring on the inside edge of the tube. 
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and start the point into the tube; then heat the point and coat the 
entire shank of the point with cement and press firmly into the tube. 
Wipe excess from tube. 

Target points generally cannot be replaced on fiberglass shafts as 
they are usually installed with apoxy cement. S' uld the point be- 
come dull it can be sharpened on an emery wheel, but one must be 
careful not to overheat as heat will break down the shaft material. A 
fine file can also be used and usually is more satisfactory. Occasion- 
ally the point end of a fiberglass shaft is split. Under such condition 
the shall is cut to the next lower arrow length which will remove the 
damaged section, and a new point inserted using an apoxy cement 
applied to the entire shank of tht* point which is then firmly pressed 
into the shaft. 

Points can generally be replaced on wood shafts by heating the 
point and twisting off. Care should be taken to heat only the point. 

Overhaul 

Fairly often when we check the class arrows it appears that a 
complete overhaul is needed. When this occurs, we strip the arrow 
completely- nock, fletching, crest and pamt or lacquer. After re- 
moving the fletchings and nocks as previously described, the entire 
shaft IS soaked in lacquer thinner to remove the old lacquer and/or 
paint. Several dippings may be necessary. The entire shaft should be 
scrubbed with a cleanser (no detergents), then rinsed. One way of 
telling whether the shaft is completely clean is to note whether the 
shaft IS completely wetted by tlie rinse water-that is, there are no 
breaks or beads in the nnse water film. The excess water should be 
shaken off and the arrow allowed to dry in a clean dry location free 
of dust. In the chnic we have an electric heater with a fan which we 
use for quick drywig. One should avoid touching the shaft. Should 
dipping or fletchin^^ be delayed over eight hours, the last stage of the 
cleansing process should be repeated. 

Although fletchings can be applied to the bare shaft, it is felt that 
a better bond is obtained by dipping the complete shaft in a clear 
lacqui'r compatible with the cement prior to fletching. Normally the 
only time cresting is done is when we completely rework the arrow. 
Here again, it is extremely important to use paints which are com- 
patible with the lac(}uer. Quality brushes should be used, with the 
paint being applied in as few revolutions of the shaft as possible. 
This prevents a build up of paint and gives a better appearance. If 
the paint does not cover well, it is better to let the first coat dry and 
apply a second coat rather than risk paint build up by continuous 
application. After the desired crest has been obtained and dried, one 
should brush cover with a eoat of clear laccjuer for added protection 
of (iic crest. 
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The order we follow m making a new arrow, completely 
recond'^'onnig an arrow, or repairing an mdividual item is as follows: 

1. S jt shaft. 

2. Cut to length. 

3. Install nock insert where applicable. 

4. Install pomts. 

5. Clean shaft. 

6. Apply shaft lacquer. 

7. Apply crest. 

8. Apply fletching. 

9. Trim fletching. 
Caution Items are as follows. 

1 . Use pamts, lacquers and cements which are compatible. 

2. Thoroughly clean area to which nocks, fletchings or crests are 
to be applied. 

3. Do not use excessive cement in applying nocks, i^nd be sure 
nock IS put on straight. 

4. Make sure you use same kind of fletching material. 

The clinic is open at posted hours for those who wish to work on 
their own equipment at no charge except for materials used. In the 
future we will buy the raw materials and will i-^iake all of our own 
classroom arrows. Building of a string jig is now under way so that 
we can make and serve our own bow strings. 

We have a new physical education building planned. We think one 
of the outstanding features is an indoor archery room with adjacent 
clinic for the making and repair of equipment. 

We believe that student involvement in these processes has en- 
hanced our program both in tl ^ learning process *i well as in the 
carryover value for one of the litetime sports. 
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Fun with Games 

BETTY ROBISON 

Bettv Robison received a B.S. degree from Concordia Teachers 
College, Rmr Forest, Illinois and has done post-graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. She has taught 
archery for the recreation department of Milwaukee County. 

Following arc games to add spark'c to the learning of archery. 
Bird Shooting 

Object of Game 

To shoot discs in flight. 

Equipment 

1. Flu flu arrows with blunt heads. FJu flu flctchmg consists of 
large untrimmcd feathers glued in a tight spiral complt^tely around 
the shaft. They will fly noimally for 20 to 30 yards but wind 
resistance on the feathers will slow them down so they are easier to 
retrieve. 

2. Six commercial bird targets or corrugated cardboard discs 12 
io 16 inches in diameter made by gluing several pieces of cardboard 
together to a l-mch thickness. A circle about Z inches in diameter 
could be painted in the center to help in aiming. 

Procedure 

Two teams are lined up m single file behind a line about 1 0 to 15 
yards away from the biid thrower, who should be to one side of the 
shooters and hidden from view if possible. 



Figure 1. 

When one member from each team is on tne line with arrow 
nocked (he instructor calls **pull." The bud thrower should throw 
the bird any lime within 20 seconds after the call and at any eleva- 
tion. The discs should be spun up by the edge so that the flat surface 
IS toward the shooter. Throe **birds" are tossed for each member to 
shoot at alternating turns, hach hit scores one point and team with 
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highest score wins After the first two girls shoot tliey move to the 
back ol tlieu hne and tlic next two girls prepare to shoot 

Note: The airow should be drawn and released just as the disc 
reaches Us highest point and pauses slightly before beginning to fall 

Tic Tac Toe 

Object of Game 

To break three balloons in any line. 

Equipment 

Cut a S(iuare piece of cardboard to fit on backstop. With adhesive 
tape or paint, divide the piece of cardboard into nine squares Staple 
a balloon m each S(juare to make three rows of thiee balloons. 
Attach piece of card boa rc' to backstop with target staples which can 
be made Ironi coat hangers 

Procedure 

Place two teams in single file 15 to 20 yards from each target 
Hach team chooses a captain wlio will indicate which baboon each 
member ol the team should aim for. hach girl shoots one arrow at a 
turn and then moves to the back of the line. The first te.,m to break 
three balloons m any line wins the game. 

Wand Shoot 

Object of Game 
To shoot at wand 

Equipment 

Place a l-incli strip of adhesive oi masking tape over a target lace 
or piece of squaie ci rdboard. from top to bottom 

Procedure 

Divide class into teams with no more than 10 on a team, b.ach 
team lines up in single file I 5 to 20 yaids from each target l-ach giil 
on the team shoots two arrows and then moves to the back of the 
line. Any ariow hitting the wand scores one point Alter ail girls on 
the team have shot, the arrows are letrievcd and the points are 
counted for that round The team with the highest score receives 
three points, team with the second highest score receives twt> points 
and team with the thud highest score receives on<' point After a 
speed ic number ot rounds the team with tiie most points wins the 
game 

Rolling Target 

Object of Game 

To shoot at a moving taiget 
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Equipment 

Cut a heavy piece of cardboard the size of an old bicycle tire. 
Color a buHseye as large as desired in the '-enter of the circle. Fit tiie 
cardboard circle nto the tiie. Use flu flu arrows or regular ./rget 
arrows with rubbe bhinJs. 

Procedure 

Divide class ii.to teams with 5 to iO on one team. Teams line up 
m single file behind shooting line. Instructor or assistant stands to 
one side and about 10 yards in front of shooters. When aii the girls 
who are first on each team have their arrows nocked, the instructor 
rolls the tire across the ground m front of shooters to an assistant on 
the other side who catches or retrieves the tire, Hach girl who li first 
on each team attempts to hi* the target as it rolls by in front of her. 
If she hits the bullstyc, her team receives five points, if she hits the 
outside circle her team receives ^ ne point. If a girl doesn^t gei a 
chance to release iier arrow before the tire falls over or is knocked 
over by someone else's arrow she loses lier chance to shoot at it on 
that turn and moves *d the back of the line. 

The assistant then prepares to roll the tire back the other way for 
the next girl in each line to shoot at. After all members of the team 
have had a turn, the team with the most points receives three points: 
second highest team receives two points and third higliest team re- 
ceives one point. Another round is then begun and after a specific 
numbei of rounds the team with tlie most points wins. 



Pool Bow Fishing 

Object of Game 

To shoot at balloons in water. 

Equipment 

At least one commercial or homcnuuie how fishing reel for each 
team and inexoensive balloons. 

Materials for Bow Fishing Reel 
One two-(|uart si/c bleacli bottle 

One length of casting line 1 yard longer than widtli of pool 
One roll of masking tape 
Two speedy rivets 

One arrow with a hole jusi above the tip. (A 7/64 m/c bit oi 
smaller is best and an anow without fictching will penetrate water 
better.) 
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Making Bow Fishing Reel 

Draw a line around the bottle 2 inches above the bottom of the 
bottle. On each side of the circle draw flaps 2 inches high and J/- 
inches wide above the first line. 




Figure 2 . 

Draw a flap 1 x \ inch above the first line and on a side 
between the two flaps. Cut out the pattern yoii have drawn with 
scissors or single edge razor blade. Round off the corners on the \ x 
1 mch flap. Turn the I x 1 inch flap down over the outside of the 
reel. Punch two holes Hirongh the flap and the reel and inser' two 
speedy rivets. 




r'xr'flap 
with rivets 

Fiqure 3, 
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Figure 4. 



through ,hc hole „ ,1c ar oTaL m^ki°f^^^ ^^''''^ ""i '^^-^ ^'"'^ 
iind tic a secure knot. ''"'"""'^ arrow 
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Figure 5. 
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To hold the line in place on the reel, insert a bobby pin in a hole 
on the opposite side of the rivets, and on the open side of the reel 
(the arrow is now ready to shoot). 



— bow 




t 

reel 



Figure 6. 



Setting Up the Balloons 

Fill 15 to 20 balloons with water, use air if time is short (Use the 
colors of the standard target face if possible, green may be .substi- 
tuted for black.) To fill balloon with water, slip the end of the 
balloon over the faucet or hose and fill slowly. To avoid any air 
getting in the balloon, support the balloon underneath so it will not 
slip off the faucet. Till balloon until it is about blown up. leaving 
about two inches of the neck available for tying the string. Tic string 
just above the blown up part of the balloon while it is still attached 
to the faucet and is supported underneath. Using this nietliod will 
prevent air bubbles from forming m the balloon, so it will sink in the 
pool to the end of the string. 

Tie strings to the balloons using the following lengtns as a guide" 
white 3 to 6 inches, green or black 7 to 9 inches, blue 10 to 12 
inches, red 13 to 18 inches, and yellow 19 to 24 inches. 

Attach water-filled balloons to pool lane markers so the balloons 
when placed in the water will be in at least ftvc feet of water. If you 
use air-filled balloons, the strings should be of uniform length. At- 
tach the lane marker '»cross the length of the pool just as they are 
used in swimming meets. 
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Safety Factors 

The pressure ol the water will not allow the arrow to hit the 
bottom of the pool even if ,«hot direetly downward into eight feet 
of water using 26 pounds of pulL 

After the balloon is broken, the pieees may be gathered up with a 
net. otherwise they may elog the filter sy^ in of the pool 

Procedure 

Divide the elass into teams eonsisting of live to eight girls on eaeh 
team. One member from <*aeh team stands about one foot baek from 
the edge of ihc pool. She noeks her arrow when the instruetor 
signals, she then gets 15 seeonds to shoot at any eolor balloon she 
chooses The arrow is then pulled out of the water, the line is re- 
wound onto the reel and the next girl prepares to shoot After each 
member of the team has attempted to shoot a balloon, one round 
has t>een completed. The points are then totaled and the results are 
rca rded for that round. 'I'he .scoring is: yellow 9. red 7. blue -5. 
green or black 3. and white- I. After a specific number of rounds 
the team with the highest score wins. 

Bowbaseball 
(Game developed by Roger Beck) 

Object of Game 

*I o shoot at various si/.e whiffle balls with rubber blunts 

Materials for Outdoor Bowbail Target 

Three 3/8 inch x 5 feet reinforcing rods 

Two 8 inch long .section^ discarded garden hose 

One 5x4 foot double burlap stitched together on three sides 

leaving one 5 foot side open 
Thiee various auc (baseball, junior and sottball) whiffle balls with 
holes in one-lialf of the balls. 'I'hese are available at most de- 
partment stoies. 
One length of 1/8 inch nylon cord 3 feet long 

i 

c 
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Making the Outdoor BowbalJ Target 

Phicc 2 rod' 1 fool into the ground and 5 fool apjrt. 
Connect the third rod !o the two upright rods hy using the hose 
as :i conned nig sleeve 



hose 

i 



t 



5' rod 



hose 

I 



1'of rods 
undergroun' 



Figure 8. 
Shp hiirlap over upright fninie. 

Tie the Ihiee halls to the crosshiu on top by poking the nylon 
cord through the top of the burlap or backdrop, Spu' them evenly 
across the backdrop The balls should then hang (.U i dn ectly ui 
front of the backdro[) and dangle against it. 
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Materials for Indoor Bowball Target 

Two I inch X 4 foot conduit tubing 

One 3/S incli x 5'/^ foot reinforcing rod 

One (> foot X 1 foot x 1 inch plank 

j'our brackets or corner irons with four holes m each 



Onc-hjndlc to place on edge of pKink tor carrying 

Onc-huilap backdrop, set ot three whiffle t)alls. and nylon cord 
(same as for outdoor target) 

I'jght t)olts and nuts to attach brackets to plank 

Foui bolts and nuts to secure conduit tubing to brackets If 
possible, two of the nuls should be wing nuts. 

Making the Indoor Bowball Target 

Drill holes in one end of tubing to match holes in brackets. 

Attach brackets to plank so the inside brackets arc 5 feet apart 
The outside brackets should be placed so they are 1 inch away from 
the mside brackets. 




brackets 
or 

corner irons 



Figure 10. 



brackets 



plank 




Place tubing in position in brackets and insert bolts through 
brackets and tubing to hoki the tubnig in place Secure bolts with 
nuts and use the wing nuts for the top bolts 



bracket ^ 



tubing 
plank 



Figure 12. 

Bend icHilorcMig rod 3 nuhes lioni each end jnd slip rod into 
open ends ol tubing. 



reinforcing rod 
4 



tubing 



Figure 13. 



Slip buiLip b.!tkdu>p over tr.iine and tic the bails on crossbai just 
as k>i' Ilk* outdooi target. 

lo a>U.ipsc t.ngel pull boll out ot holes in bLKket and tubing and 
iJi) tubing tlovvn acioss the plank. 



Procedure 

Divklc class into two teams with 5 io 10 playeis oi\ each team 
1 ach IcMMi sl.Huis <\ set disiaiKc ^iwav tu>m ils targel One team is the 
baiting Ol ol tensive team ami I lie otliei team is llic helding oi tielen- 
sive U.im Bol h teiiins shoot in 4I spetilic oulcr 

()(Un\i llie icMW up to bat begins play by the tiisl giil desig- 
nating vvliKli ol the three vanous si/e balls she's going to shoo! at 
She gels liiice Jiaiues to hit that ball II she hits ii on (he hist 
attempt il is a potvnlial tuple, it on the second attempt it is a 
ntuil tlouble. li on the thud atlempi \{ is a polcnluil single 1 ach 
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miss IS J strike and three strikes arc an out. If tlio nrrow is arrested in 
tlight and held by the target hall or any shot, a home run is 
recorded. If the archer hits the supporting cord, she is given a bail 
and four such hits give the batter a base on balls. 

Defense. After the first member of tlie offensive team has com- 
pleted shooting, the lirst member on tiie defensive team then has an 
opportunity to make the batter out unless the batter lias struck out 
or scored a home run or a walk The defensive archer attempts to hit 
the same size ball on her target m the same number of times or less 
than It took the batter to do it. For example if the batter hit ball 
No. 3 m one shot, then the defensive archer must hit ball No 3 on 
her taiget in one shot in order to get the batter out. If she misses 
then the batter has scored a triple. If it it took the batter two shots 
to lilt ball No. 3. and the deleiisive player hits it on the first or 
second shot the batter is out. but \{ the defensive pla\ei iinsses on 
both shots the batter has scored a double. If it took tliiee shots lor 
the batter to hit ball No, 3 then the defensive archer gets three shots 
to hit ball No. 3 and if she hits :t o!i any of the three shol.s the batter 
IS out If she misses all three shots the lialter has then scored «i single 
lor lier tram. 

After the offensive team has made three outs then the defensive 
team becomes the ottensive team and the oMensive team becomes 
the defensive team. The team st^onng the most runs afiei a specific 
number of innings js the winner 

Sources of Information 

Consultants for Bow I'ishing Reel. P.tt and Bob Skieis. iiiNtiuctois 
and professional archeis 

Consultant for Bow I-ishmg (JiMiie. Carol Wolter. head ol (JirK 
IMiysical I'ducation at Milwaukee Lutheran High School 
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An Individualized Approach to 
Archery Instruction^ 

BONNIE NEUMAIM 

li(ffnui Wuinan is an awisiani profcssoi. DcpannictU <t{ 
riivsnal fdiUiiti()n ((/i Women, nt Kent State Vnivasit}. 
Kent, Ohio. She holds an instnat()is nitini^ ffuni Tceki-Wookct 
inhefx Camp She tetened het //,.V. dei^iec jtotn Drake uni- 
vefsit\\ Des Moines, Iowa and a MS. dei^iee Junn the Univer- 
sity of tWcnth Cat ohm ai (treenshifio. 

C'uirciH L-inph.isis u\ cchu.Mion is heinii pl.icod iifnin increased 
sUideni involve men I m I he le.iinini* process Movement oducJUon. 
Bloom's liiiee (lonunis ol Icirnrng. and giotip dyniumcs are jiisl a 
lew e\ (ho terms thai aie l>eeonuni; a pari 'A tlie "now gener.ition** 
m plusiial education 11ie tempo ol tlie ihnes rctlectsa necessity to 
he lelevant to stiident needs !n an.hei>. what better wav istlicre to 
W lelevant and to increase student in\t>lvemejit th.in an nuii- 
viduali/ed a[>[)roacIi to instruction ulnch alKnvs tlic student to enter 
into the dc(.ision makiiii! pro<.ess at hei own rate to meet her own 
needs'* 

\luska Mosston* has identiticd a spe<.tium ot leachmii .styles di- 
K\te(t towaid the ^oal n| aLhicMng an "independent. dc(.isn>n- 
njakmg iiuhvidual ** Seveial ol these st>jcs 're rdentilted helow with 
empliasis on aithery to show the breadth o> possihiltties winch exist 
joi nid:vuluali/ed insttuction It should he undeistood that salct> 
lac tors are planned m advance ot the leainmg situation, and that all 
students assume the same shoot inti hne, shoo I. and then letneve as a 
group. 

Teaching by Task^^ 

I lie student is given a seiies ol tasks and progresses Iroiii task to 
task as she is read) Tasks kaw be aiMiiged accoidtng to level ol 
dilliculty A student nia\ <.oni|>lctc the tasks m secjiience beginning 



' M.iU'fMl in (Ins .ifdcio is adopted troin mloriiMlion lo i>o iiKhuIcJ in ,i (c\t 
hoin^- prop.tfod h\ clns .mthof .iml oilicfs (Hovcrlv SckIoI. I ,i> IJilcs, (Jr.Ke 
\ i|:le>, .tnd Moinitc Ncum.in. Snml Skitls Xhfxenunl With Mcuntn^ A Con 
< cpitiill Af)->f'nH h U) l^hwuot t iiimiuon (DubiKjuo Wni (". Broun Co.) 

•Musk.i Mossioii, leinhm}: t*hvsuat t dm alum C'ohiinhus. Ohio .rks L, 
Mcirill Publishing v'o , l<>66 

*//»/</ , pp n 70 
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with ihc tnst aiul coiUnuung to I he List oi she may begin with the 
task .ippropn.ite to her skiH level. She then ioeuses upon this task 
until ready t{> progress to a more challenging task 

(iivmg each stiuleiit a wntten cop\ ol the tasks allows the student 
to he aware ol the vaiious tasks and to lecord aiul note her progiess 
It also liees tlie nistiuctor to move among the archers to give greater 
individual attention In aichery. tasks coukl lange from achieving a 
ceitain nunibei (>! hits. st.ore. or groupings at various distances to 
aciiieving a teitain rating on toini (See figure I. tor a s.iiiiple task 
caid.) 

1 eat lung b\ task acknowledges that students will have varying 
degiees ol skill and learn at varying rates l-ach student is able to 
piogiess «is she IS read> Ihus. the last learner is iu)t restrained 
because ol the slower learner, the lower skilled student is not trus- 
tiated by the higher skilled l.aeh student piogresses according to ;'e*^ 
own capabilities. 

Reciprocal Teaching** 

In leciprocal leaching, the students work in f)artncrs. Instructions 
are directed to the partner who assists the aichei as observer, cor- 
lector, and remfoicer 

Use of the partner arr,nigeinent piovides immediate Icedback lor 
the archer An alert |)artner can detecl an eiioi ami help the archer 
to eliminate it. It is not necessary to wait until the instructor is fiee 
to {>bseive and assist each aicher. As she works with an archer ob- 
serving and correcting weaknesses, the paitner'.s own undci standings 
of archeiy aie enhanced. 

To be su<'cesslul. emphasis must be placed on the partner rather 
tiian the aichci and the partner must be m.idc aware ol what to look 
for and how to coirect eoininon problems. The partner is given a 
specific focus. Toi example, she may concentrate on the archer's 
anchor position toi several ends of arrows assuring that a coirect, 
tight anchor is used prior to lelease. She may have to deteimine that 
the anchor is correct, or she ni.iy need to increase the archer's 
awareness ol a flaw in perloiinance the instuic(oi is then iree to 
move amo ,g the parlneis giving assistance as ne<*ded to each partnei 
who in turn helps the aichei. The instructor must continually pio- 
vide direction for the partnei. explain, and le-explain items to ol)- 
serve.and comment upon the success ol the partner. 

As students increase in their abilities lo obseive and correct, the 
tasks given may increase in complexity Partners may be given a 
series of tasks ot a task en id to complete An evaluation sheet c«in be 
used to assess the archei's perlorniaiice. A task caid peitaimng to the 
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csscnlials in the shootins scqi.c.KC can be used lo locus atteniion on 
oroblenis in pcrlormance and lo note iniprovenicnl (1-igure I,. 
' '- rposslbilitK-s for using reciprocal instruction arc-any am 
viiicd Both the archer and the partner arc actively involved in he 
shoofnis sequence. The archer receives individual attention and tre- 
qucnt icintorccincnt. 

Guided Discovery^ ..„w,rr 
In muded discoveiy the student is given a piohlom to export. 
TlK instmc^^^^ provides elucs to uuide the student as she explores 
possible solutions to the problem » i , 

' Because ot the nature o( aicliery. it is evsential tha ^^ j^^^^ 
can be solved while adhering to safety legulations. W thin "h; ta- 
lons imposed by sa'-ty. guided discovery can be used to "P'^J^ 
CO iicei ts related to archery to increase the studen s awaieness and 
under t in ling ol the "why" behind the actions she is perfornnng 
•I h'^- f gravity on the flight of a piojectile the importance of 
, b. ity as llK archer prepaies to shoot the " 
be imparled to the arrow, and the mechanics ol a bow .sight art just 
1 w o t tl many areas which can be explored by the student with 
the guidance ol the instructor For the experience to be meaningtui, 
the questions to be explored must be probing (See I-igure ) 

l-ilher verbal or wiitten direction.s can be used to ex laii. k 
problem to be explored, however, written problems al.ow t e 
student to progress al her own speed. The learning ^"P-"'"^"^^ ' " 
cre.ses in value lo the st-ident because ol her active involvement 
S e becomes involved in a, ^'ying and assessing Pr^^'«"^.,Vl?'> n f k 
Ihe student is free to proceed at her own pace, and satislaction is 
derive as she is able to reach a soUition brought about by her own 
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Regardless ol the teach ng style selected, if the individuali/ation 
of iiX ct, n is foremost in the mstructor's thoughts one w,l 
c me w .e c,f many ways to enhance the learning atmosphere 
,1 t ii ciease the studenfs involv ..nent Students can " tl e 

f eedoi,, to select theii own locus. For example, instead o d 
i-^^^^^^^ tournament, some may prefer to continue practice 

on d V dual problems or to learn a dilfeient archer event s uh as 
eld archery. It is possible to have individual practice, instruction ,n 
fed technique, and a tournament occurring simultaneously. 

n l ae^^^^^^ opportunity lor each student to experience 
sucliss! modd^icalions'cL. be made to provide ^l^^^-f^;;^;;^^^^^:, 
the vaivinu skill levels within the class. Wheie tacilitics ana 
miipi , en allow face .si/e and shooting disiance can be varied 

io ret .1,2 Archery can be relevant when one 

con< entrates on teaching the individual. 
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FORCE PRODUCTION AND THE FLIGHT OF AN aARROW 

Dcicrinniing iho Mioci th.ii a I nil Dr.iw Ihs Upon Uio fM)rce fni- 
panod io ,m \iio\\ 

DifCiUons' Woik \\\{\\ .1 p.^rtno^ l ach p.irlnci should complete the 
Items helow. Bo sure that you r...ke all comments pertaining to the 
arLhers tonn on the archei's woikshect. Proceed ai your own rate. 
Devote as much time to any itcin as yow leel is necessary. Do not 
Lhanjie the position ot your sight during the completion of tins 
woikshevi. 

A. Shoot three arrows using correct form. Have your paitner indi- 
cate below (hat propei .hooting loim was used. Refer to the 
characte list ICS listed on the pievious worksheet 

1 Draw 

2. Author 

3. Aim 

A Ke!ease_ 
5. Hold 

B. On the target below maik the placement ol these arrows with an 



X. 





I his IS only d portion of a uorkshoot iii wh» h stuJcr.is fxploa* tlie effect on 
torce proihietion of the Je^iree of hen mess of the hou and then tontnuie to 
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('. I-or the next three ariows to be shot coneentrate on using a 
secondary draw. 

1, The tension in the baek museles is maintained until the 
^rrow hits the target. 

a. The areher eontmues to use th^* back museles to keep the 
string tight against his ehin during the aiming proeess, 
UnUl the moment oi release he feels like he is drawing 
the string through his ehin. 

b. Pariiicr: Be sure that the arener docs not overdraw. It is 
essential that the string is drawn to the eenter of the chin 
and not overdrawn to the side of thee face, 

2, The areher is m a straight line from the elbow of the string 
hand to the tip of the arrow. 

3, A "iirmg hand folloW' through occurs naturally following the 
release if a secondary draw >s useu. A^»cr release the string 
hand is relaxed and br'^^ncs the neck indicating the use of a 
lii'C release. In a dead release the string hand remains at 
anchor position following the release, 

I). On the target above mark the place :ient of these arrows with a 
/cro(()), 

rartner- 

1 . Did the archer use a secondary draw'^ , ^ . 

a. Was the archer in a straight line from tip of arrow to 
elbow'' 

b. Was the tension in the back muscles maintained through 
the aiming step'' 

c. Did a string hand follow-through occur? ^ ^ 

2. Did the archei use a live release or a dead release'' I low do 
you know? 

I*. Did the first three arrows (X) or the .second three arrows (0) 
land higher on the target'' 

I. If correct torm was used, this indicates that 

(X arrows or 0 arrows) received the greater force. 

^. Since these ariows received the greater lorcc, it can be as- 
sumed that the bow was bent to a (lesser 

or greater) extent when shooting these arrows. 
I-. If it was not possible tor you to accurately complete the above, 

what was the source ol your difficulty'^ What would you expect 

to occur if all items had been completed accurately'' 



Figure 2. 
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Archery Interest Builders 



IRENE HEPBURN 

Irene llephuni received her B.S. degiee in physical education 
from Arnold College and her M.S. degree in elemeniarv educa- 
tion from State University of New York at Potsdam. She holds 
an instructor's rating in archery from Tella-Wooket Areherv 
CaniiK and is teaching at Colton-Pierrepon 'entral School in 
Co It Of I, iVew York, 

There iirc many wjys to stimulate interest in archery. For ex- 
ample, does your library have any interesting and/or informative 
books on archery? Any magazmcs'^ Mow about the outdoor type 
magazines which might have an occasional article on bowhuntmg? 

lias your school ever held an assembly on archery? The school 
assembly companies someumcs have such programs available: if not, 
pel haps a representative of an equipment company, a local bow- 
hunter, or a member of an aichery club might he able to put to- 
gether a program for you. 

If you can get the use of a display windov.* in your school, an 
attractive exhibit of equipment might interest .students, l-or in- 
stance, you might create an interesting arrangement of some of the 
parts of the arrow and with prmted cards telling how an arrow is 
made, partially repaired arrows could be included. There is much 
that can be done in the school shop at a minimal cost in such areas 
as trophies, broken arrows made into book ends, and miniature target 
embl'Mns 



Clout Shooting 

Are you willing to try some ditterent approaches to archery in 
order to gain the student's interest'^ Many will not be at all intei- 
ested m shooting at a regulation target, so why not try something 
easier like clout shooting'^ This is a way of getting staited that is very 
satisfying to the students because it gives I hem a chance to point the 
arrow up in the air and let tly. The equipment necessary for the 
range is only a stake an ' piece of rope near one end of a laige tield. 
The student needs only a rubbei band and a burnt wooden match in 
addition to the bow and arrow. 

Paint colors on a piece of clothesline to correspond to the target. 
I.e., start at one end with 4.8 feet of gold. red. blue, black, and 
white. Tie one end ot the lope to the bottom of the stake and a red 
flag at the top. Use the head of the burnt n)ateh as a bowsight. 
holding It on the how below the handgrip with the lubber band. 
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When all have shot their arrows into the air at the stake Jrom a 
distance of iOO to MO yards, select a captain and five assistants. 1 he 
captain takes the end of the painted rope and each assistant stations 
herself at a color. As the captain slowly walks around in a circle at 
the end of the rope, the assistants gather ail arrows within the reach 
of their colors. Then each person can select her own arrows and 
score them according to the regulation scoring system. 

Archery Golf 

Archery golf can be played on an op'.:n held very successfully 
also For this you need some coat-hanger wire bent to forni a circle 
at one end and some hollow rubber balls about the si/e of a lootball. 
The wires hold the balls about 18 inches above the ground. I ar tor 
each "hole^^ can be established depending on the distance and loca- 
tion of the '^hole" and with several "holes^^ set up. several groups 
can start at the same time so that everyone is in action at on*-e. 

Other Activities for Fun 

Some other thmgs you can do for fun mclucie shooting at 
balloons mounted either on a target or at the end of a stake. I here 
are a number of games which ain be played, for example, tic tac toe 
can be done with the lines made of masking tape on the target lace. 
Old worn-out balls which will po longer hold air and can t be re- 
paired ain be used for practice shooting. They Can be on the ground 
rolling, or thrown mto the air. This will depend upon the spi^ce and 
facilities available. ^ , . . 

When the students meet in class for the first time, have interesting 
booklets on archery ready to distribute. Go through them qmckly 
and get as much information across lo the students as possible. 

And donM forget the old reliables' the bulletin board and the 
audiovisual material. Do you have charts showing point ol ami, use 
of a bowsight, correct Iraw positions, and range layout Do you 
have interesting pictures from niaga/incs to use on the bulletin 
board? The use of • ^vies, film strips, and slide shows on rainy days 
during the archery sCdson may help. 

Have you ever shown your class how to put a new nock or tip on 
ar arrow repair or replace the feathers, or make a bowstrmg.' 

An archery club might be persuacd to put on a special meeting 
for a special group of your students. Ask the club to talk about 
tournaments and show your students how to shoot. 

Have you ever tried to get an archery scholarship at an aichery 
traming camp for a deserving student or for yourselt ano .1 student. 

Remind your students that a person does not have to be an 
athlete to shoot a bow. Many people who are crippled am enjoy i.:e 
sport, and m fact, in some hospitals it is used as a cc^ivaicscenl 
activity for patients unable to use their legs loi awhile. 
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\ peison's .!t:o is iinunporiant toi parlicipjtion in nrchcrv. From 
llie .ige ot three people can shoot and the sooner they get started, 
the hettct. Be sine, though, to in the equipment to the person. 

\itheiy is anothcj way ot getting out-ol-doois a^, soon as possil>!e 
in the spring, it can he extended to inelude cainpum and hshing 
(onihin,n<i aicheiy and tishing in howfishing makes a gieat sport, 
i (|ujpinent is not expensive and it is a ioi ot tun. 

And finally, reinenjher (hat archery, along with tennis, bad- 
minton, howhng. golt. and swimming is a fiteiimc sport which can be 
enioved loi undci ^:^.0() starting tost and can lead lo many inter- 
esting e\ents. 
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Annotated Archery Bibliography 

JACQUELINE SHICK 



Books 

Acker William R.B. Japanese Archery. Rutland, Vt.: Charles h. 
Tutllc Co.. 1965. $2.95. Concise, well-illustrated book shows 
unique methods of Japanese archery. Describes aims, techniques, 
and philosophical basis of its ceremony which is strongly influ- 
enced by Zen philosophy. 
Arnibruster David A., Sr.; Musker. Frank F-.. and Irwin, Leslie W. 
Ba^ic Skills in Sports for Men and Women. St Louis. C.V. Mosby 
Co.. 197!. S5.50. Contains a chapter on archery including 
history, mechanics, rules, basic techniques, safety, terminology, 
and teaching techniques. 

Athletic Institute. Sports Techniques Arch.-ry. Chicago: the Insti- 
tute. 1971. 75 cents. World and national a/chery champions dem- 
onstrate fundamental archery techniques. Glossary. 

Barrett, Jean A. Areherv. Pacific P.iiisades, Calif.' Goodyear Publisli- 
in« Co.. 1969. Pap. $1.75. cloth $4.95. C overs equipment, terms, 
shooting fundamentals, analysis ot form, score and accuracy 
analysis, sports and games. 

Bear, Tied. The Archer's Bible. (laulen City. N Y.* Doubleday Co.. 
1968. $1.95. Selection ot equipnunt. techniques of target and 
tield archery, common shooting taults and how to correct them, 
salety. uames. and bow hunting. 

Bow and Arrow Maga/ine. The Archer's Ihgesl. Brea. Calit. (iallani 
I ibrary. 1971, S5.95. Ilisiory of archery, how lo choose target 
e(|uipinent. basics of bow hunting, building your own now. 
tletching your own arrows, advanced hunting lechniqaes field 
archery, and crossbow. C Glossary. 

Broei Marion K , ed. Individual Spofts jor Women. 5th ed. Phila- 
delphia W.B. Saunders Co., 1971. $9.50. Contains chapter on 
both held and target archery, including histoiy. terms, rules, toch- 
iiKiues salety. suggestions lor purchase and care of equipment. 

Burke I (Imund. Archer v The Onnplete Ihindhonk jur licmneis 
and Lxpcfts. Arco. \.V. Arc Books. I 96 1. 95 cents. Techniques 
and improvement in style. 

( .•mpbelL Donald W. Archcty. I nglewood Chits. N.J.' Prentice-Mall, 
1971, "^1.95. Contains chapter on tacilities. equipment, funda- 
mental skills, safety piecautions. tournaments, novelty shoots, 
histoiy. mechanics.' movement analysis, condiliomng program 
Glossary. . 

(laik Dana I. Hivsual Idiication 1 Trniiiani nj Aitnities, ^t. 
L(>uis ('.V. M(>sby Go., 1 9(>9. <.4.95. Contains a chaptei on 
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archery using a programed format; rules, terms, and techniques 
leacher s guide available. 

I-lott, Milan E. Why We Mm and Other Writings. Published by 
author, 5570 Fellwood Road, College Park. Ga. 30022. 1970 
S-.95. Analysis ot errors and corrections. 

Gillelan, G. Howard. Complete Book of the Bow and Arrow Harris- 
burg, la.: Stackpole Books, 1971. S9.95. History, equipment, 
rules skills. Reference for field and target archery, bow hunting 
and bow fis nng. 

Gillelan G. Hr .;ar( . Modern ABCs of Bow and Arrow. Harrisburc 
la.: Stackpole F joks, 1967. S4.95. Selection of equipment , fun- 
damentals c* shooting target and field archery, indoor archery 
and automated archery facilities, bow hunting and fishing 

Heath, b. G. The Grey Goose Wing. Reading, Hngland: Spiey Publi- 
cations Ltd.. 1 97 I. S20.80. A history of archery. 

Keaggy. David J., Sr. Power Archery. 2d rev. ed. Paradise Valley 
Ar:z.: Power Archery Products, 1968. SI.95. Includes informa- 
tion on stance, bow grip, bow arm. anchor, release, sight align- 
ment, breath control, physical conditionmg. and mental disci- 
pline. 

Klann Margaret L. Target Archery. Reading. Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
i ubhshmg Co.. 1970. S3.50. l-quipment. safety, techniques, com- 
mon shooting problems and how to correct them, rules, and term- 
inology. 

Latham. J.i). and Pater.son. W.I-. .Vr^wcf /Irc/zm*. London. Holland 

iress 1970. S17.50. Basic techniques, analysis, flight shooting 

and shooting Irom horseback. 
McKmney, Wayne C. Archery. 2d ed. Dubuque. Iowa* W.C. Brown 

Co.. 1971. 95 cents. Tackle, fundamentals of target archery bow 

hunting; and fishing, archery in literature and art. 
Niemeyer. Roy K. Beginning Archery. Rev. ed. Belmont Calil 

Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1967. 80 cents. Includes history' 

equipment, techniques, rules, and terms. 
Ps/c^ola. Lorraine. Archery Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders Co., \ 

S2.25. Contains fundamentals, errors to avoid, wavs to improve 

performance, rules, terminology, and purchase and 'care of equin- 

ment. 

Roth. Bornhard A. Ikre Is Your liobbv Archery New York (; P 
i;iHnam\ Sons. 1962. 's3.63. Covers history, construction' 
danger, conservation Kiws. and technuiues. Illustrated with 
photos. Recommended for junior high school level. 

SchuylcL Keith C. Archery jnmi Golds in Big Game, Cranbury 
N.J : A.S. Barnes. 1970. S 1 2.00. Lquipmcnt, techniques, target 
archery, and hunting small game. 
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Siglcr. Howdid T, Pocket Gunlc to Archciy, Harrisburg. i'j,; SUck- 
polc Co.. P)()7. S2.^)5. l^quipmcnt and its care, basics ot held and 
target shooting. 

Strut t. Joseph. The Spans and PasUmcs oj the People oj Enghind. 
New York: Augustus M, Kclley. Publishers. S22.50. An extremely 
interesting chapter on the role ot archciy in l-nglaiid Irom to 

Pamphlets 

Archery Skills lest Manual. Washington, !).('. American Association 
lor lleahh. Physical I dncation. and Revreation. 75 cents. Con- 
tains a series of skills tests with national norms for boys and girls, 
ages 10-18. Complete instructions tor administering the tests and 
suggestions tor their use as instructional aids. 

Articles 

Baiber. Martha Kipp. "A 'Do-lt-Yourself Indoor-Outdoor Instruc- 
tional (1 round Quiver." Journal of Health, Physical hducation. 
Recreation 41 (Sept, 1 '>?()). p. ()7. Use ot a one-pound cotlee can 
with a plastic lid in which are punched six holes to hold the 
arrows. l or stability, the cotfee can is half-tilled uith coaise sand. 

Carlisle, Norman. "Look What's Happened to Bows and Arrows." 
Popular .Mechanics \M (Sept. pp. 1 20-1 2,^ I xcellent 

pictures ot new designs for bows and arrows. Discusses materials 
used tor bows, types of stabilizers, and changes undergone in 
arrows. 

Cotton, Doyice. "Insuring Proper i-onn loi Beginning Aichcrs" The 
Physical PJucatof 25 (May 1<)()8), pp. 85-8(). The writer ad\o- 
cates starting beginning classes shooting at a distance of .^5 yards 
as opposed to a closer range ot 15 to 20 yaids. Me teels that this 
lessens the chances ot poor torm because the students would be 
more concerned with form than with secure since !he> would not 
be able lo hit the target from that distance. He also subscribes (o 
the "buddy" system tor developing good form. 

Diiscoll, Margaret I . "Aichery Classes that Move." Jownal oj 
Health, Physical Pduuition, Recfeation 41 (Sept. 1^>70). pp. 
()(v()7. Suggestions lor organization ol eipiipment to ensure the 
greatest amount of class time tor the ieaiiung experieiKc. 

Hyman. Dorc^thy. "leachmg the Blind Student Aiehei> Skills." 
Journal oj Health. Physical hducation, Rec/eatfon 40 (April 
1*^(>^'), pp. 85-S^). A step-by-step desciiption ol the pioredures 
the writer followed in teaching a blind student. 

Schuyler. Keith (", "Selecting a Bow for the larget Archer." C^on- 
sumci Bulletin 50 (June PH)7), pp. 1 5- 1 8. Contains specifics (o 
be considered with legaid to weight, length, cast, stability, gup. 
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and price. Lisis some of the leading bow manufacturers ui the 
Uniled States, their addresses, and pnce range of their hnes 
/ahik Rogei M. and Jackson. Andrew S. "Kehabiiity of Archerv 
f^^'^^^'orch Quarterly 40 (March 1969). pp 
Modified Chicago and Flint Rounds were found to he 
rehahle measures to evaluate achievement of college men. 

Periodicals 

''Archery \Vofld \\.xxkc{ Communications. Inc., 534 No. Broadway 
Milwaukee Wis. 53202. Published bimonthly. $3.00 per year' 
OHicial publication of the National Archery Association Maga- 
zine lor all archers (rom beginner to competitive shooter and bow 
luinier. 

iH^blishingCo.. 1 30 Olinda I>1., Brea Calit 
9 621. Published bimonthly. S3.00 per year. Articles foi both 
the beginner and expert in all aspects of archery 
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Archery Visual Aids 



MARIE L SEN.-RCHIA 

Munc Senerchia holds a B.S. degree from the University oj 
Rhode Island, Kingston. She is currently teaching at Narragan- 
sctt Junior High School in Narragansett, Rhode Island. She is a 
Lije Time Sports Archery chnician and has conducted several 
ehnics. 

Prices listed are subject to change. Numbers in parentheses refer to 
film distributors hsted. 

Beginning Archery Classes 

Archery. Super 8 film loops. 3-2/3 nun. ea.. color, si. Sale S24 95 ea. 
(6). Set ol lour loops covering basic skills, nock, anchor, release, 
anning ( pre-gap method): aiming (sight method), 

Afchery Color, sd. Sale $12 series (13). Series of 22 slides covering 
equipment, noinenclaturc, and shooting teohnKjues. 

Archer} an Introduction. 16 mm. 18 mm., sd. Rental S5. (4). New 
instructive film for all age groups. 

Archery Jor Beginners. 16 mm. 12 min.. b&w,, si. Rental S3. 50, 
(10). I)enionstrates the teclnnques employed in stance, nockmg. 
aiming, the draw. etc. I^resents a graphic study of fingers and arm 
action with closeup shoti.. Made under the direction of DGWS. 

Afchcry for Girls. 16 mm. I 1 nun., b&w., sd. Rental S.l ^ 10. 12). 
With expert archers demonstrating, students learn funtlanieiital 
techiiKiues of shooting, proper stance, nocking the arrow, the 
aim, and the release. Stresses relaxation and practice. Excellent 
for beginners and advanced students. 

Arvherv Fundamentals. 16 mm. 10 min., b&w, color, sd. Rental- 
b&w $2,50. color $5, (3. 5. 10. 11, 12). Cover parts of equip- 
ment, recurve bows, three anchor points, steps of shooting, point 
of aim. bow sight, and field archery. Good first film. 

Archery Instruction and Safety. 16 nun, 10 nun,, color, sd. Rental 
$3.65. sale S 1 20, ( 1 . 12). Describes necessary equipment, parts of 
bow and arrow, bracing the bow, stance, draw, release, etc. In- 
cludes safety precautions. 

Archery with Larry Hughes. 16 mm. 8 mm., b&w,. si. Rental SI, 
(10), Instructive and interesting demon.stration of proper bow 
and arrow technique, indorsed by AAHPF.R. 

The Art of Archery. 16 mm, l2'/jmin., color., sd. Rental S5. (8), 
(*omplete and interesting step-by-slep instructions on techniques 
used in shooting by both the instinctive method and the u.se of 
sighting aids. Includes slow motion sequences of the more impor- 
tant phases. 
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Ik^inninii Archcrv 35 mm, 12 nun. ea.. color, sd., si. Rental -sd. 
SI. 50. sale $42 50. si. S36 75. (3) This filmstrip contains four 
teaching units which cover aiming, scoring, and shooting rules 

Introduction to Field Archery. 16 mm, 12 min., color, sd. Rental 
$4.50. sale $140. (I, 12). Promotional film showing family ol 
four being introduced to field archery. Film creates interest for 
archer who has never participated in the sport. 

Stfu ght us (in Arr(nv. U> mm. 20 mm., color, sd. Rental $5. sale 
SI 50 (7). I'llm shows all phases of archery plus some technical 
shots in slow motion showing why the spine of the arrow must 
match the bow. 

\\'(nncn's An'herv Super 8 tilm loops. 3': min ea.. color, si S'lie 
SI8 95 ca . $54 series (2). Series of thiee film loops covering 
basic skills, stance, nocking through the arrow, draw, aim. hold 
release and follow through 

Advanced Classes or End of Unit 

Bmvs and Arrows. i(> mm. 10 min.. b&w. sd. Rental $4.50. (^). 10). 
Bow and arrow lesson by fwc-time champion Russ Hoogerhyde. 
Includes game call "roving." The skill of the archer is matched 

against a goiter. , - ■ i 

i96^ J'lTA Wtnid Clunnpionship oj Archery. \() mm. n mm., color, 
sd. Rental $5. sale SI 50 (7). Film shows the woild's top tourna- 
ment held in Vesteras, Sweden. 
1969 FITA 25th World Archery Championship. U> mm. 20 min., 
color, sd. Rental S5. sale S'iSO (7). Complete coverage of the 
25th World Championships held m Valley I'orge, Pa. 

Motivational Films 

ABC-Polar Bear and Mule Deer. 16 mm, 25 min., color, sd. Rental 
$10. (S). 1-ied Bear hunts great ice bear and sea-ches for record 
class mule deer in the rugged mountains of the Jicarillo Apache 
Indian reservation near Dulcc, New Mexico. Cannot be used tor 
TV or paid audience showing. 

American Sportsman-Canadian Grizzly Hunt. 16 mm, 16 min., color, 
sd. Rental $5. ^8). Locale is the wilderness area of north central 
British Columbia where the grizzly bear reigns supreme. Hunting 
suspense at its best as Fred Bear stalks a 650-pound bear. Cannot 
be used lorTV or paid audience showing. 

Archery in the Arctic. 16 mm, 1 <S mm. Rental $5.(4). Ben Pearson 
bags record class bears. 

Arrow for a Grizzlv. 16 mm, 12^2 min., color, sd. Rental S5. (cS). 
Story of a pack train expedition through the vast wilderness of 
the Yukon territory and of what happens when a daring tiowman 
meets a truculent grizzly. 
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Back Country Bowhunu 16 mm, 25 mm,, color, sd. Rental SIO. (<S), 
1 he action is fast and turioiii) as the party ol bow hunters pursues 
a variety of big game. The film is further enhanced by fine se- 
quences of fly lishing tor magnificent rainbow trout in waters 
never before fished by white men. 

Badlands Bucks. 16 mm, \ 2Vz min.. color, sd. Rental $5, (8), A bow 
hunt for the huge mule deer in the breaks along the Missouri 
River in North Dakota. The unusual landscapes and short-range 
glimpses of m ch smaller animal life enhance the exciting action 
of the hunt, 

Bowfishtng I-'un. 16 mm. 12'/: mm,, color, sd. Rental S5, (8), An 
introduction to one of America's fastest growing off-season 
sports-shooting fish with bow and arrow. Action takes place in 
the vast marshes of Lake I{rie in Michigan. Special equipment and 
techniques are shown in detail, as are many thrilling battles with 
^'harpooned" carp up to 30 pounds in weight, 

Bowhuntcr's Sajaru 16 mm, W/i mm., color, sd. Rental S5. (<S). 
Detailed glimpses of safari life and a visit to the Belgian Congo 
where the white hunter meets the forest pygmies in an archery 
contest enliven the story of 1-red Bear in Africa stalking the swift 
antelope species inhabiting the veldt, 

B'Wana Bowman. 16 mm, \2Vz min,, coior, sd. Rental $5, (8), l-ilm 
record of William Negley's safari to the Belgian Congo in an 
attempt to shoot a full grown African elephant to win a bet ol 
SI 0.000! A terrific climax that will have even the most blase 
viewers on the edge of their seats. 

Devils oj the Desert. 16 mm, WA mm. Rental $5, (4), IlunUng 
Javelina in Arizona, 

Finsy l-eathers and Fur. 16 mm, 23 mm,, color, sd. Rental $10.(8). 
A fast-paced film of off-season sports available to the adventurous 
bowman. This film portrays the lure and lore of archery m an 
interesting way to audiences of all ages. 

Grubstake Bowhunt. 16 mm, 12'/2 mm., color, sd. Rental SS. (8). 
Bow hunting in the Little Delta country of Alaska's Ulterior, 

Hunting the Hard Way. 16 mm, l>&w, sd. Rental S5, (9), Howard 
Mill takes his bow and arrow to the Rockies to hunt the deadly 
mountain lion, 

Kaibab Bucks. 16 mm, \lVi min.. color, sd. Rental S.S. {[)). An 
absorbing account of the first bow and arrow season in Aruona's 
Kaibab l-orest. 

Kodiak Country. 16 mm. 25 mm., color, sd. Rontal $10. (8). The 
sweep and majesty of Alaska's coastal wilderness aie displayed m 
this hunt for the huge Kodiak bear. Witness one of the most 
thrilling hunting scenes ever photographed as a bowman faces a 
thousand-pound bear across 20 leet of open beach. 
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Ihc Man killers \b mm. 20 min.. color, sd. Rental $5. (8). Uii- 
. .mcd. CMcpt tor how and arrow. Howard Hill spears barracuda, 
sh.jiks, .nui alligators off Key Largo, Florida. 

\li>2amhii}uc Came Trails, 16 mm. 2> min.. color, sd. Rental SiO. 
<.S) I icd Bc.ir stalks the great Kudu, nyala, inipala. wartliog. 
w.itcihull, and Inially a huge l>uil elcphan. in Rortuguejje hast 
Mfiia Ihc howman maneuvers Ins way through a tremendous 
held ot these great heasts. tinally closing to within 40 yards of 
the tiophy he lame halt way around the world to find. 

North to \dvcntioc U> mm. .>0 min., color, sd. Rental SIO. (8). 
Setting IS the rugged mountauis. forested valleys, and open tundra 
ol northern British ( olomhja. A party of bowmen on horseback 
hunt giapl moose, white mountain goats, nomadic caribou, 
ptarmigan, ami sheep i.mi. 

'Ihc Ohlest Came, 16 mm. 20 mm., color, sd. Rental SIO. (8). Pur- 
suit ot the Whitetail deer. Hunting from blinds and stalking are 
both employed, uith line bucks resulting from both method.s. 
1 nteiestmg. 

Pramc Pron»honi. 1 6 mm. 12': min., color, sd. Rental S5. (8). 
Shous aichers stalking the tleet. keen-eyed antelope through the 
sparsest ol covei. 

Rctoul Book Bow huniini: Alaskan Stvic. 16 mm. 15 nun. Rental 
S5. (4). .See how Jim Dougherty takes record class big game with 
bow and ai row. 

Ri/ii^/icik Hunt in /wntucky. I6 mm, 10 min. Rental S5. (4). 

Pheasant hunting with Ben Pearsoti. 
Shootinf! Dinks with Bow and Ar/ow. 16 nun. V/z nun. Rental S5. 

(4). Ben l^earson shoots ducks above treetop height. 
Trophy hlk. 16 mm. 12'; mm., color, sd. Rental S5. (8). Film shows 

scenes ot field archery and the bow hunter's method of pieparing 

foi the hunt. Interesting scenes ot camp life are interspersed with 

the quest for elk. 

Year of the Bujjah). 16 mm. 25 nun., color, sd. Rental SIO. (8). 
I^'red Bear returns to Portuguese l ast Africa to stalk the wily and 
un -edictable (*ape Buffalo, rated by experienced hunters as one 
of the most dangerous beasts of the African bush. 

Filnn Distributors 

1. Harold C. Ambrosch Productions, Box 3, Rancho Mirago Cahf 
<)2270. 

2. The Athletic Institute, 805 Merchandise Mart. Chicago Hi 
60654. 

?>. Bailcy-l-ilm Associates. 11559 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Ange- 
les. Cahf. %02^. 

4. Ben Peaison Lilin Library. 421 \\ nitadena Dr.. Pa.sadena. 
CahL 9 11 07. 
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ERIC 



5. Boston University Kraskcr Memoiial l*ilni library, 765 Com- 

nionweaith Ave., Boston. Mas.s. 02215. 
(). l aling I'llm Loops. 2225 Massacbusettj) Ave., Canihridge, Mass. 

02140. 

7. I-aston Aluminum. 7800 Haskell Ave, Van Nuy.s, Calif. 01406. 

8. (Jrayling l-ilm Service, RRi. (iraylinn, Mich. 40738. 

0. Roa's I-ilms, 1696 N. Aster St., NMwaukee, Wis, 53202. 

10. Shick Film Service. 6157 Yarmouth Ave., Reseda, Calil. 01335. 

11. University of Connecticut Audio-Visual Centei, Storrs, Conn. 
06268. 

12. University of Illinois Vjsual Aid Services, Champaign, 111. 
61820. 

13- J. We.ston Walch. Publisher, Portland, Maine 04104. 
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Archery Golf 

Ubject of the game is to put an arrow through each of six 9.inch 
targets in the least possible number of shots 

.1,.?"'^ ""f "'"y ^'^ "5'^'' ""'ess It is broken in which c ise ih^ 
shot may be taken over with another bow wit out nenahv T e 
same applies to a broken bowstring wunout penalty The 

Arrows of any kind may be used. 

hach shot counts o/U', also each penalty. 

.he ne'xt'efshoT'" °" '"^0. shoots first on 

After the tee shot the archer larthest from the target shoots first 

Do nol advance until the shot is completed " 
Hiii draw IS not required. The bow may be held in any position 
An arrow in an unplayable position may be shot Irom a no nt ^i' 

equal or greater distance from the target, wfth a 5,°Lt;Tf ^rpo, nt' 

-.nA!.°" f'T'"' 'f "°' ^'^^ may be replaced bv 

peni'£^:f':::;J poiJtlided" - '''''' ^'^-^ ^^egro^i^tti?^ 
A shot may be conceded, with one point added to the score if -.n 

ri n"t'of"r """'I'V" '^^8^' ^° 'he arSercan 'nfa 2 
the point of his nocked arrow touch the target The feet m.si 

The target may be turned to face the archer shooting 
course. " " ""^^^^^y '° =^'8^-^' anyone on the 

In case of a tie. there shall be a play-off. 

Bows and arrows can be dangerous. Avoid any possible daneer lo 
archers and all others on or about the cour.se ^ 
^^^rake the tee shot only after achers have left the green ahead of 

Proceed only after everyone in the group has shot his arrow. 
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1970 Colleges Registered 



s. 



10 

1 1 

*12 
13 



Ahicd Uni\ciMt> l^l- 

All rod, New Voik 
An/(Mia Stat«' University 1 5 

leinpe. Aii/ona 
AtlantK ( omnuinity ( Ollegc *i6 
M.iys I amiing. New Jersey 
Bamaid ( oilege H. 

Now York. New York 
Bethany Na/aione C ollege 
Bethany, Oklahoma IS 
Brooklyn College 

Biooklyn, New Yoik 1^>> 
( entral Slate (\)llege 
Idmond. Oklahoma 
l)ie\el University 20 

l»hiladelphia. Pennsylvania 
(;iassl)oro State College 

(;idssbo»o. New Jersey 21 
Graceland Colle^ie 

Lamoni. Iowa 22 
Humboldt State College 

Areata, Cahtornia 23 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana 
, Mississippi State College 24 
tor Women 
Columbus. Mississippi 



Mt San '\ntonio College 

Walnut ( ahfoinia 
I»asadena City College 
Pasadena. Calitornia 
Salem State College 

Salem. Massachusetts 
San Bernaidino Valley 
( oilege 

San Beinaidino. Cahtornia 
San Diego State College 

San Diego. Call! ornia 
State University College 
ot New York at Buttalo 

Buttalo. New Yoik 
Stephen i- Austin State 
Universii> 

Nacogdoches. 1 exas 
Stetson University 

Dela'id. Llorida 
Texas Christian University 

I'ort Worth, Texas 
University of Cahtoinia 
at Berkeley 

Berkeley. California 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 



No siores received 
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1971 Colleges Registered 



1. Arizona State University 
Tenipe. Arizona 85281 

2 Atlantic Community College 
Mays Landing. New Jersey 
08330 

3. Barnard College 

Columbia University 
New York 10027 

4. Bethany Nazarene College 

Bethany. Oklahoma 73008 

5 Brigham Young University 

Piovo, Utah 84601 

6 Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn. New York 
1 210 

Cer.'ral State University 
l-,drnund, Oklahoma 
■73034 

8. Chahot College 

Wayward, California 
94545 

9. Cumberland County 

College, Vineland, 
New Jersey 08360 

10. Drexel University 

Philadelphia, 
Penna 19104 

1 1. Golden West College 

Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 92647 
*I2. CJraccland College 

Lamoni, Iowa 50140 
13. llu'nholdt State College 

Areata, California 955 21 
14 Madison College 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 
22801 



* No scores received 



1 5. Mississippi State College 
for Women 

Columbus, Miss. 39701 
16, Mt.San Antonio College 
Walnut, Calif 91789 

17 Northwest Missouri 

S^ato College 

Maryviiie. Missouri 64468 

1 8 Pasadena City College 

Pasadena, Calif. 91 106 

19. Roekford College 

Rockford, Illinois 61 101 

20. San Bernardino Valley 

College 

San Bernardino, Calif. 
92403 

21 San Diego State College 
San Diego, CJif, 921 1^ 
^22. S a.e Univeisity College 
of New York a» Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 14222 

23. Stephen F. Austin State 

University 

Naeogdoehes, Texas 75961 

24. Stetson University 

Deland, Florida 32720 

25. Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 76 1 29 

26. University of North 

Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, N.C. 27412 

27. University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

28. University ot Toronto 

Toronto 181, 
Ontario, Canada 

29. York University 

Downsview 463, 
Ontario, Canada 
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ANNOUNCEMENT- 
1972 AND 1973 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ARCHERY POSTAL TOURNAMENTS 

I'hc I*oM;j! I ouriKiineni, sponsored by the Archery Subcoinnmicc 
oi liic 1)(;\VS. IS designed lo provide opportunity lor coiiipetinon 
between those colleges and universities which hjvc nuloor langes or 
outdooi dnnate suitable for winter shooting. 

Several classifications are provided so that competition can be 
adjusted to meet limitations m available time, space, or miinber of 
archers. A school ina\ enter f/z/r number oj tlic iUnsiju ntions listed 
hcloxv, (Afianhcr nun enter but i)ne ehi } 

l earns are composed of lour ardieis, A school ina> enter teams 
of 4 men, 4 women or 2 men and 2 women 

Class A Otficial Columbia Round 48" target 

Class H 60 a I rows at .>0 >ards 48" target 

Class C ()0 arrows at 20 yards 48" taiget 

Class 1) Miniature Round 60 arrows at 15 yards 24" target 

this meet will be held November 1 through December 15. The 
registiation fee lor one lo ten teams Iroin one school is S2.00. I'or 
each additional ten teams the foe is S2/)0. l-ntr\ l)lanks (or use the 
one below) and regulations concerning the tournament can be 
obtained upon re(|uest. Contact tne tournament manager, Barbara j, 
Wilke. 1 ast Stroudsburg State College, Koehler l-ield House, l.ast 
Stroudsbiirg, i*enna, 18301, 

{Cut here or type facsimile) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE ENTRY BLANK 

The number of teams we wish to enter in the following classes is indicated 
below: 

Total number of teams in Class A— Men's Mixed , Women's , , 

Total number of teams in Class B— Men's ,„ , Mixed ...... , Women's 

Tolal number of teams in Class C— Men's , Mixed,, , Women's 

Total number of teams in Class D— Men's . , Mixed . , Women's 
University or College Archery Chairman, 

Manager, or Faculty Sponsor . . , 

Name of University or College 
Address 
Cficcfc bc/ow 

Enclosed for 1-10 t» ams. Fee of $2.00 

Enclosed for extra teams at $2.00 per each 10 Total fee 

Total amount enclosed 
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Approved by the National A rehery Assoeiation of the United States 

RULE 1. ROUNDS 
Section 1. Target competition can be based on cither individual or 
(cam scores or both. Any one of the rounds may be used for 
individual or team competition. The rounds are^ 

a, American Round^ 30 arrows from 60 yards. 50 yards, and 40 
yards, respectively, 

b. Junior American Round 30 arrows from 50 yards. 40 yards, and 
30 yards, respectively, 

c, Columbia Round - 24 arrows from 50 yards, 40 yards, and 30 
yards, respectively, 

d. Junior Columbia Round 24 arrows from 40 yards. 30 yards, and 
20 yards, respectively, 

c. Scholastic Round* *~24 arrows from 40 yards and 30 yards 
respectively, 

f. Junior Scholastic Round**- 24 arrows from 30 yards and 20 
yards respectively, 

g. Range Round'^*-60 arrows from a single distance either 50 
yards. 40 yards. 30 yards, or 20 yards -on regulation targets, 

h. Miniature Round^*-60 arrows from 15 yards on a 2-foot target, 
scaled to the same proportions as the regulation target, 

RULE 2. EQUIPMEIMT 
Section 1 . Targets shall be 

a. Of standard si/e (48 inches) in diameter, divided into a central 
disc, 9-3/5 inches in diameter, and four concentric rings, each 
4-4/5 inches in width, painted respectively, from within out. 
gold. red. light blue, black, and white, 

b. In sufficiently good condition so that arrows will not pass 
through them. 

c. Set on standards of soft wood. 

NOTI:: Targets of baled straw may be built up from the ground 
and not placed on a standard. 

d. Placed on a straight line parallel to the shooting hne and set so 
that the centers of the golds are 51 inches from the ground.*' 



*Not official rounds of NAA. 

' Recoinincnded for advanced coeducational groups only. 

^ RoufUJs designed particularly for school use. 

^ Rounds designed particularly for indoor shooting 

* '! his rule nuisl be complied with in chainpionship events I or events other 
tlian championship, the centers of ilu" golds need not he vviihm the staled 
tolerances. 
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c Slichlly tilled buck III the lop. 

f. Securely anchored .o lhat Ihey will nol \vi blown or pusiied over. 

g. Numbered or iellered, 

h. Covered wilh a face m siitficienlly good condition so that tlicre 
will b^ no question as to the value of hits. , ^ „ 

I. Separated by at least 10 feet, center to center; preferably \:> ttU 

Section 2. The outdoor range shall be 

a. Level and .sodded with grass closely cut. there must "1 
area back of the targets for arrows that miss the targets to lane, 
safelv 

b VreeVrom obstruction in hne with the flight of the arrow 

Clearly marked with lines showing accurate distam-> trom t il 
target at which archers are to shoot. These lines -.ust be parallel 
to the line of the targelN. . 
d Roped off at Icasl 10 yards back of the sh- otmg Ime and at the 
sides to keep spectators from the shoot ii^ ""'^f^rr. \rr\u^r<. m .v 
e. Clear of obstructions on the shootint> ime, NOTI;. Archers may 

use a ground quiver while they are <^!»ooting. 
Section 3, The Indoor range shaP nave a backdrop to P/^l^^'l ^j;^; 
arrows that miss the target. (Sec also Section 2 b, c. d. and c of Rule 
2 above,) 

Section 4. Any type of sight or aiming device attached to the bow 
may be used. Any type ji point of aim may be used which docs no 
protrude more than .ix inches above the ground and does not 
interfere with shoot'^ig or scoring. 

Section 5. Any type of bow except a cro^>sbow may be used. 
Section 6. Any type of arrows except those that would unreason- 
ably injure the target or target face may be used. 

NOTU: Tile arrows of each archer must have a distinctive mark. 

usually iJontified by the colored crest. 

RULES. OFFICIALS AND THEIR DUTIES 
Section I. Lady paramount^ is the presiding official of the ladies 
shootin- line, and is selected by the hostess c ub. Iler duties are - 

a. To examine the shooting field and see that it satisfies. (Rule 2, 
Sections 1, 2, and 3.) 

b. To see that all rules herein stated are enforced 

c To check target assignments, making sure that each archer has 
been correctly assigned a target. (See Rule 5, Section 1 b.) 

^Tidd captain is the presiding official oVcr men's shoo Ing lines and would 
have the same duties as outlined for lady paramount. 
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d. To sec that all preliminary practice is properly supervised either 
l>y herself or an assistant. 

e. To call together tlie target captains hefore the last practice end is 
announced to see tliat tliey are instructed in their duties and to 
answer any questions they may have concerning tournament 
regulations. 

f. To maintain ordei and congeniality on the shooting line. 

g. To make adjustments i^or complaints registered by the target 
ca ptains. 

Ii, To he sure there are least three uninterrupted prj'Mice ends, at 
the longest distance, followed without undue interruption by the 
beginning of scor^ing for t!ie round. 

I. To signal witii one bhist of the whistle to commence or cease 
shooting fc each end; and two blasts to indicate '^n emergency 
which IS a signal foi all archers to stop shoot nig immediately, 

j. Fo penali/e an archer after repeated intraction of a rule v/hich 
has l)een called to her attention by the target captain. l*or the 
first repetition after warning, the loss of the highest arrow of that 
end: for the second repetitsen. the loss of the end: for the third 
repetition, expulsion from tlie tournament. 

k, lo sign all scorecards at the end of the tournament as well as 
official results of mail and telegraphic meets, 

I, To announce first, second, and third places at the conclusion ot 
the tournament. 

Section 2. The target captain is the official presiding over the 
arciiers on one ta»'get. Siie is selected by that particular group of 
.nchers. normally she is the first m the order of assignment. Her 
duties are 

a. To see that each archer shoots in her turn. 

b. To settle all local questions. NOn*: Appeals concerning her 
decision may he 'nade to lady paramount, whose decision is final. 

c. f o draw the arrows from the target and announce their values to 
the scorers. (See i<ule 6,) 

d. To call lady pa'ainount who shall (1) w.tness perfect ends, and 
(2) make decisions on dei)atahle questions. 

e. To take an ariher's place on the sliootmg line in tlieeveni of an 
unavoidable <*jlay such as may occur when a bowstring breaks or 
oilier accident to equipment occurs, (See Rule 5, Section 1 I .) 

Section 3. The scorers shall report and record each arrow's score on 
an official scoreboard and also record the total number of hits and 
scores for each end, group of ends, or range scores, and the total hits 
and scores for that round. 

a. There shall he two scorers lor eacli target selected by archers 
shoot mg on that t.irget. normally the second and tlura girls 
assigned to that target. 
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b. They shall carefully check their records wilh each other at the 
concUision of ench end and round (See Rule 6.) 

RULE 4. DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

Section 1. An end shall represent six arrows shot consecutively by 
one archer. (A perfect end is an end of six consecutive shots that hit 
the gold.) 

Section 2. A range is a term which applies to shooting a given 

number of ends from any one of the given distances in a round. 

Range score is the score for that range (or distance). 

Section 3. A round is a term which applies to shooting a given 

number of consecutive ends (a range) from more than one given 

distance. (HXCHPTION: See Rule 1, Section I.) 

Section 4. Gold the highest scoring area on the target face located 

in the center. 

Section 5. Double Scoring System-a system requiring two people 
io record the same scores on one target who check with each other, 
ensuring accurate scoring. 

Section 6. Double round shooting the same round twice 

RULES. TOURNAMENT REGULATIONS 
Section 1 . The hostess club shall 

a. Notify guest archers and teams of (U the rounds to be shot, {2\ 
date registrations are due, and (3) the date and lime of the 
tournament. NOTIi: If the match is a telegraphic or mail meet, 
the hostess club must announce the date scores are due. 

b. Make target assignments in the order registrations are received. 
(See Rule 5. Section 2.) 

c. Prepare the shooting field as (Ascribed in Rule 2, Sections L 2> 
and 3: provide a whistle. scorepadSc and pencils. 

d. I-Jigagc the lady paramount. 

e. Send results of the tournament to all clubs participating in mail 
or telegraphic meets. 

Section 2. Target assignments it is recommended that no more 
than four shall shoot at one target. 

Section 3. As much practice as desired may be taken belore the 
tournament commences, providing there be at least three uninter- 
rupted practice ends, at the longest distance, followed without 
undue interruption by the beginning of scoring for the round. No 
practice shots shall be allowed after the tournament has started. 

Section 4. Order of shooting 

a. n IS reconunended that no more than J wo people shall shoot at 
the same time on one target, in whici; case each stands on the 
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shooting hne one pace to either side of a perpendicular from the 

b. Where the archers on a target are shooting in turn, it is customary 
tor each archer to shoot three arrows and then yield her place to 
her target mates, and tiien in her turn shoot the other three 
arrows. If in the opinion of the field officials there is good 
reason, they may request archers to shoot six arrows at a time 

c. Archers shall shoot in the order their names appear on 'the 
scorecard. * ^ " 

Section 5. An archer shall stand so that she has one foot on each 
side of the shooting line. 

Section 6. Shooting for each end begins'at the signal from the ladv 
paramount s whistle. At the completion of each end the whistle is 
the signal to go to the targets to score. 

Section 7. When not shooting, ajchers must stay at least three yards 
back oi the shooting line, ^ 

Section 8. A round which requires shooting from more than one 
Inv^t'^ f"".'^"'^ ^^'"^ greatest distance, after which archers 

move toward the targets to shoot from the next distance 
Section 9. Any attempt to annoy or confuse another archer is 
unsportsmanlike. If after a warning from the lady pai.imount (he 
archer persists in being annoying, she may be disqualified by the 
laa: paramount. ^ 

Section 10. An arrow leaving the bow shall be deemed shot if the 
witirhei b^^^^^ standing where she has been shooting, cannot reach it 

Section 11 . If for any reason an archer cannot take her place on the 
shooting hne. and she has .some ariows yet to shoot for that end the 
target captain shall stand in her place to aid the lady paramount in 
determining when to blow the whistle. 

Section 12 Shooting shall be stopped at nny time upon two blast., 
gency P^^^amount's whistle. The signal indicates an cmer- 

Section 13. The whole round must be shot in no more than two 
.sessions to be counted as an official score. (It is to be understood 
there IS lo be no practice between sessions or before the second part 
ol a round.) * 

fhf n \t' "se an arrow hits the target and hangs down across 
the face, thus hoing m danger ol getting hit by another .shot the ladv 
paramount shall sound two blasts on ^cr whistle to stop ail shootme 
and will see that it is placed securely into the target where it hit. 
Section 15. Coaching an archer on the shooting line by means of 
inaudible and inconspicuous signs or .symbols is permitted, provided 
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that sucli coaching is not distracting to other contestants. If a 
contestant on the same target or adjacent targets complains that 
such activity is personally distracting, such coaching must be 
terminated immediately. Audible coaching of nrehers on the 
shooting line is not permitted. 

Section 16, Coaching an archer while she is on the shooting line is 
prohibited during an official round. 

Section 17, Foot markers may be used an'I bft on the shooting line 
during the round, provided they are embedded an ilic turf and do 
not cxtciid more than V2" above the ground. 

RULE 6, SCORING 

Section 1, The dou'ble scoring system slial' be used. (Sec Rule 3, 
Section 3a and Rule 4, Section 5.) A sample seoresheet is shown on 
page 6(>, 

Section 2, The face of the target has five concentric rings, each 
bearing a definite scoring value. The center of gold scores ^) points 
tor each hit, red scores 7 points, blue scores 5 points, black scores 3 
points, and white .scores I point. 

Section 3, An arrow that cuts through two colors is given the higlicr 
value. 

NO T! . An exception occurs when the target face or arrow has 
been touched before a decision has been made, in which ease the 
arrow shall receive the lower value. 
Section 4, Penetrations and rebounds 

a. An arrow that has passed through the scoring face .^o that it is 
not visible fron; the fiont shall count 7 at 60 yards or less. 
Arrows passing coinplctely through the target, if witnessed, arc 
scored in the same niaiiner. 

b. An arrow shot at ranges of (>0 yards or less rebounding from the 
scoring face of the target shall count as 7, It must be witnessed 
by another person. 

c. Both penetrations and rebounds shall be placed in the red by the 
target captain atter she has Checked tiie target for line hits. 

Section 5, An arrow embedded in another arrow on the scoring face 
shall score the same as the arrow in which it is embedded. 
Section 6. Tie scores shall be resolved in favor of the archer 
shooting the highest score at the longest distance, then the next 
longest distances, in deseeiuling older. If stiU tied through all 
distances, tiien ties shall be resolved by tiie greatest number ot golds, 
then reds, tiicn l>lues. then blacks. If still tied, the tie sliall be 
resolved by tiie greatest number of perfect ends, h\.iin tied, it shall 
be so recorded 
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Section 7. Arrows must remain untouched until witlulrjwii by the 
target capta;n. or her deputy, in the presence u( the scorers. Arrows 
withdrawn otherwise shall not be counted. 

Section 8. Scormg and drawing shall be witnessed by all archers 
shootnig on the target. 

Section 9< In case a target falls over during ;.n end. the archers on 
that target shall shoot the end over again. 

Section 10. Unless each hit is separately itemized on the score- 
sheets, the score shall no» be counted. 

Section i 1. If, in any end, an archer shoots more than six arrows, 
she shall forfeit as many of Ihe highest scoring arrows as the number 
of exti arrows shot. 

Section 12. Any archer may check her score or that of another 
archer after the round is completed. 

Section 13. A hit or hits made by an archer on a target not assigned 
to her shall not be counted. 

Section 14. It is customary to draw the arrows having the highest 
value hrst. 

Section 15. c.quipment failures, tr shaps, or other occurrences not 
specifically coveied in other rul shall not entitle an archer to 
repeat a shot unless the inis-shot rrow can be reached by the bow 
from the archer s position on the s ooting line. 



RULE 7, SAFETY RULES 

Section 1. Always remember that the l)Ow and arrow is a deadly 

weapon and conduct yoursell accordingly at all times 

Section 2. Arrows should be nocked only on the shooting line, and 

only pointed in the direction of the targets when nocked. 

Section 3, Never practice except under organized practice rules, 

unless you are absolutely sure there is not even a remote chance of 

an accident. 

a. Archers may not shoot at varying distances from different 
shooting lines nor <M)gagc in unauthorized practice, unless 
separated by the width oi *'our target lanes 
Section 4. Be alert for unexracted children or even adults who may. 
through Ignorance or thoughtlessness, suddenly be on the field. 
Section 5. Do not hesitate to call attention to actions of other 
archers wh * h you know are dangerous either to the archer or others 
Section 6, The part of the range m front ot the shooting line is 
forbidden territory while others ;'re on the shooting line. 
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Section 7. In drawing arrows from the target, be sure one is 
behind you where they may be injured by sudden removal of an 
arrow. Stand at one side of the target when others are drawing. 
Section 8. Inspect arrows to see that they are not cracked or 
damaged. Arrows that arc cracked should be broken they cannot 
sajely be repaired, 

NOTE/ Complete, up-to-date. Official NAA Rules are available Jrom 
Clayton B. Shenk, I:xecutjve Secretary, National Archery Associa- 
tion. 2SJS Lincoln Highway /^., Ronks. Pa. 17572. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARCHERY FEDERATION 
TARGET ARCHERY RULES OF SHOOTING 

Reprinted by Pemission of the NAA 

Art. 700-THE PITA ROUND: 

ihe MFA romid consists of 36 arrows shot Ironi ench of the 
lollowing distances" 

^)(). 70. 50 and 30 nielies for gentlemen 
70. (>0. 50 and .^0 metres foi ladies 

Shooting shall be ni one direction only, and wd! commence at the 
longest distance and finish at the shoilest distance in the oidcr set 
above 

A round ni«iy he shot in one day or over two successive days. If a 
round is shot over two davs. the Iw^ longer distances shall be shot 
on the fust day and the two shorter distances shall be shot on the 
second day. I wo ends of three sighter arrows are permitted 
preceding the comniencement of shooting each day. These are to be 
shot under the control of the tield captain and shall not be scored. 

In the event of a program, including a i-ITA round as well as 
some other rounds, the f'lTA lound shall always be shot lirst. 

Art. 701 -TARGET FACES: 

Diagiains. 

i 22 cm. target face 80 cm. target face 

Scoring Values 

(k)ld (^'ellow) inner Zone 10 



Description ihere are two standard circular i^TA target faces. 
122 cm. and 80 cm. diameters. 

Both these faces are divided into five concentric color /ones 
arranged from the center outwards as follows. 

C.old (Yellow). Ked. Light Blue. Black and White 

I'ach color zone is in turn divided by a thin line into /ones of 
equal width, thus making in all ten scoring zones of equal width 
measured Ironi the center of the (Jold: 6.1 cm. on the 122 cm. face, 
and 4.0 cm. on the 80 cm. face 

Such dividing lines, and any dividing lines which may be used 
between colors, shall be made entirely within the higher scoring /one 
itt each case. 



White 



Black 



l^cd 



Light Blue 



Outer Zone 9 
inner Zone 8 
Outer Zone 7 
inner Zone 6 
Outer Zone 5 
inner Zone 4 
Outer Zone 3 
inner Zone 2 
Outer Zone 1 
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Any line marking the outermost edge of the while shall be made 
entirely willnn the scoring zone 

On Target Faces of 122 cm. a tolerance of measurement shall not 
exceed 3 nim in any one zone and 4 mm on the full 122 cm. 
diameter. On target faces of 80 cm. a tolerance of measurement shall 
not exceed 2 mm m any one zone and 3 mm on the full 80 cm. 
dia meter. 

I'or distances of .^0 and 30 metres, the target face of 122 cm. 
diamett^r shall be used. 

For distances of 50 and 30 metres, the target face of 80 cm. 
diameter shall be used. 

Art. 702-RANGE LAYOUT. 

ti The range shall be squared oft and each distance accurately 
measured troin a point vertically henei>lh the Gold of each • 
Target to the Shooting Line. 

b. The VVaitmg Lmc shall be indicated at least five metres behind 
the Shooting Line. 

c F.ach buttress shall be set up at an angle of about 15 degrees, 

d. The Center of the Gold shall be 130 cm. above the ground. 

CONVERSION TABLE 



Ccn ti m eiet -A ie ire v ) 'ords Fee * ! n ch es 

1 Centmieter 0.3937 

80 Centimeters 3 1 .5 

122 Centimeters 48.0 

1 Metre = - 3 3.37 

5 iVletres = 5 I 4.85 

30 Metres = 32 2 5.10 

50 Metres = 54 2 0.50 

60 Metres =65 I 10.20 

70 Metres =76 I 7.90 

90 Metres =98 i 3.30 



Art. 705-SHOOTING: 

a. Fach archer shall shoot his arrows in ends ol 3 arrows each. 

b. l-xcepting for persons who are permanently disabled, archers 
shall shoot from a standing position and without support, with 
one foot on each side of the shooting line. 

c. An arrow shall not deem to have been shot if the archer can 
touch it with his bow without moving his feet from their 
position in relation to the shoot mg line. 

d. While an archer is on the shooting line, he shall receive no 
assistance or information, by word or otherwise, from anyone, 
other than for the purpose of makmg essential changes m 
ccjuipment. 
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Art. 706-SCORING: 

a. One scorer shall be appointed for each target. 

b At 90, 70 and 60 metres, scoring shall take piact* after every 
second end (6 arrows) at world championship , -unanients, 
but at other tournaments scoring may take after each 

end of 3 arrows or after every second end (6 arr-^ /s). 
At 50 and 30 metres, scoring sh-ii always take p'i.ce after each 
end ot 3 arrows. 

t. Scorers shall enter the value ot each arrow on score sheets as 
called out by the archers to whom the arrows belong. 
Other archers on that target check the value of each 

arrow called out. 

Only arrows scoring ten points shall be referred to as "Golds." 

d. Neither the arrows nor the face shall be touched until all the 
arrows on that target have been recorded. 

e. An arrow shall be scored accordmg to the position of the shafi 
in the target face. 

f. If more than three arrows (or six as the case may be), 
belonging to the same archer should be found in the target, 
onlv the three lowest (or six lowest, as the case may be) in 
value be scored. 

Should an archer be found to repeat this, he may be 
disqualified. 

g. Should the shaft of an arrow touch two colors, or touch any 
dividing line between scoring zones, that arrow shall score the 
higher value of the zones affected. 

h. Unless all arrow holes are suitably marked on each occasion 
when arrows are scored and drawn from the target, arrows 
rebounding from the target face shall not be scored. 

i. An arrow hitting: 

1. The target and rebounding shall score according to its 
point of impact on the target, provided that an 
unmarked hole or mark made \^y the rebounding arrow 
can be identified. 

2. Another arrow in the nock and remaining embedded 
therein* shall score according to the value of the arrow 
struck. 

3. Another arrow, and then hitting the target face j>tter 
defection, shall score as it lies in the target. 

4. Another arrow, and then rebounding from the target, 
shall score the value of the struck arrow, provided the 
damaged arrow can be identified. 

5. The target face after rebounduig off the ground, shall 
not score. 

6. A target other than an archer's own target, shall not 
score. 
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J. The field captain will insure liial, after scoring, no arrows are 
left in the targets before any signal is given for shooting to 
re-comnience If this inadvertently happens, the shooting shall 
not be interrupted. 

re-commence, if this inadvertently happens, the shooting shall 
not be interrupted. 

An archer may shoot that end with other arrows, or make up 
the arrows lost after shooting over that distance has been com- 
pleted. In such circumstances, the field captain shall participate 
in the scoring after than end, making sure that the arrows 
which remained in the target, are checked back to the archt^r s 
score card, before any arrows are withdrawn from the target. 

k. In the event of an archer leaving arrows, e.g., on the ground in 
the target area, he may use others, provided he informs the 
field captain before shooting. The field captain shall exercise 
such checks as he deems fit in each circumstance. 

1. An archer may delegate authority to score and collect his 
arrows to his team captain or to another archer on his own 
target. ^ , 

m. Score sheets shall be signed by the scorer and the archer, 
denoting that the archer agrees with the score, and thereafter 
he may make no claim for any alteration of the score. 
If the scorer is participating in the shooting, his score sheet 
shall be signed by some other archer on the same target. 

n. In the event of a tie in score, the results shai! be determined as 
follows. 

1 , For individuals' 

The archer, of those tying, with the greatest number of 
scoring hits. 

If this is also a tie. then the archer of those so tying with 
the greatest number of Golds (hits scoring 10 points). 
If this is also a tie, then the archer of those so tying, 
with the greatest number of hits scoring 9 points. 

2. 1-or teams. 

The team, of those tying, having the archer making the 
highest individual score. 

If this is also a tie, then the team of those tying, having 
the archer making the second highest individual score. 
If this is also a tie. then the teams so tying, shall be 
declared equal. 

Adopted at the I'.I.T.A. (International Archery Federation) 
Congress, Stockholm, Sweden 1959, and amended Vastens, Sweden, 

1965. , . , 

(The above set of rules is incomplete. For complete rules for 
target and fielc' archery, refer to Tfie Archer's Handbook, published 
by the NAA, 2833 Lincoln Highway Hast, Ronks, Pa. 1 7572). 
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Rc primed by permission of the National Field Arehery Association. 
Field Round Rules 

Terms 

Unit— A 14-largcl course including all official shots 
Round— Two such units, or twice around one. 
Double Round— Two complete rounds. 
Out- First i»nit to be shot in a round. 
In-Second unit to be shot in a round. 
Stake— Shooting position. 
Face— Target face. 

Butt— Any object .*^ainst which a face is placed. 

Shot— This term in connection with the stake number, i.e.. "fourth 

shot." shall be used in referring to the differen. shots on any 

course. 
Spot— Aiming center. 

Timber— Warning call to other archers who may be ni the danger 
zone, announcing that you are ready to shoi t. 

Faces 

1. I'our face sizes shall be used: 

a A 24-mch face with a 12-center bull and a 4-inch spot, 
b. An 18-inch face with a 9-incb bull and a 3-inch spot, 
c A 12-inch face with a 6-inch bull and a 2-inch spot, 
d A 6-inch face with a 3-inch bull and a 1-inch spot. 

The outside ring shall be black. The bull shall be white and the 
spot shall be black. 

Animal tarp^ts bearing these official round faces may be used 
in which case the faces need not be painted, only outlined, but 
aiming center or spot must be plainly visible. Spot must be 
painted some color sharply contrasting with target color. This 
same spot and ring target is official without animal silhouette. 

2. All butts must be .*>o placed that the full face is exposed to the 
shooter. 

3. A standard unit shall consist of the following 14 shots: 

(4 arrows at each distance) 
15, 20, 25, and 30 yards at a 12-inch face 
40, 45, and 50 yards at 18-inch face 
55, 60, and 65 yards at 24-inch face 

*Scc Coftstiti't'On. liy^laws. and Policy of the National h'tcld Archery 
Asu)ctation. \96h edition. NI'AA. Route 2. Uox 514. Redlands, C'ahfornia 
92373, (Note: Revised each year and available on April 1. $1,00.) 
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and the lollownii: lout position shots, cat 'j aiiow io he shot Irom 

a dillcrcnl posuion oi at a dillorciit » Tgot 

>^ \ai(ls .u IS-inch largoJ. all troiii the mimic distance. 

Inn Irom dillereiit posiUons oi difteieiit (argets 
30. 40. and 4> ycirds at 18-ineh taigel 
50. hi), 70. and 80 yards at :4-ineh target 
20. 25. .-0. and 35 yards at {)-ineh target, 

4 in Lning out the eouise. any order nia> he ii eel as the oHicial 
shoot Older on anv lour-position shot. The picseriheJ dis- 
tances nuis{ be .idheieii to without vanadon. 

5 A range, lo he oihCMl. nuist he approved by the National I'lcld 
'\rchei> Associaiion (see OlTicial llandhook' tor construction of 
io\ing courses). 



Scoring 

BulKeye. inehiding spot 5 points Oulei circle .^points. 
Shooting Rules 

I. Aii\ kinds oj bow, except a ciosslnnv. .nui any kind ol arrow. 

except hio.ulheads. inav he used 
2 I he status ol douhtiul ariows shall he detei inincd before 

drawing an> airowstroin the taigel. 

3. 'I he target captain shall he the fiiuil judge oi all disputed 
anows 

4. An ,11 row shaft cut t nig two rings .shall he scored as heing in the 
ring ol greater value t he outer line ot llie held archery target 
IS outside the scoring iicld. l-or that reason ilie arrow shatt 
must cut the line so that no eoloi of the hue can he seen 
helween arrow shaft and scoring field betore a hit may he 
counted, I he same is true for the inner line between the two 
scoring ciicles 

5. Skids or glances into the target shall not he counted. 

(>. Arrows passing through the lace, hut still in the butt, may be 
pushed back and scoied as a hit in the circle through which 
(hey went. This does not mean that they may ho withdrawn 
and then stuck back through the target, 

7. Witnessed bounceouts believed to have hit the target in the 
scoring area will be leshot. Arrows passing through the taiget 
in the scoring aiea will he scoied as witnessed by the other 
shooters m the group. 

X. All ties shall be decided by shooting the Inst thiee taiget s. li a 
tie still exists after three taigels. continue from target to taiget 
until the tie is l)roken. 
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No archer may practice on any sliot of a course to be used for 
tournament shooting later the same day. Special practice 
taigeis should be supplied. 
10. An archer who shoots arrows at (he target in excess of the 
prescribed number shall lose the arrow or arrows of higlier 
value in all Nf-AA rounds. 
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Editor's Note: Teaclicri) of golf are increasingly being asked to teacJi 
large groups of studeiits. The 1971-73 Golf Guide Committee felt 
that such a trend has created a need for more information and help 
in techniques of teaching large groups. The following three articles 
resulted from our search for ideas. 

Corridor Golf 

JAN WOOD 



Jan Wood received her B S. degree }rom the Vnirersity oj 
Calijotma at Los Angeles, did graduate work a! the Unnrtuty 
oJ Southern Cahjornia. Los Angeh's, and leceiieJ h^r M,A, 
degree in administration jrom San b'raneisco State College In 
1904 T//C the DiiWS Golj Reptesentativc tor the South- 
west Distnet and has been a National Foundation A feu Repre- 
sentative since 1966. Jan Wo(nI has taught golj at ihe Call- 
joniia Polyteeh Workshop jor the past jive summers. 

A soitball or soccer field with its live-yard lines cun become a 
natural settmg for the teachnig of golf. It is possible to accommo- 
date large numbers of students in such a settmg when the conidois 
formed between the sides of the field by the tive-yard stupes aie 
thought of as fairways (l-igure 1). 'Ihe corridois on each side ol a 
designated "fairway" are then out-ol-bounds or lough ( I-iguic 2) 
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Figure 2. 

in order io nuiicalc a target and the distance lor a liesircd shot, a 
tlagstiek or tiie ecimvalent {such as an arrow oi (juiver) can be placed 
i)ne-third. one-lialt. or twii-ilimls the liisiance towaid an outci suie 
hne, "I'lus enables the tajgcl llagstick to be useii by botii luUMde lines 
at the same tune, h^rnnng luile numbers 1-9 on one suIc and 10-18 
on the ()ther 

( oaches. l()otball lields. goll classes, and iliv'ot> aie oWvn inconi- 
patibie. But a guarantee ol no diNots on the tie»d ma> settle this 
problem No hnes ()tiiei than the i^ncs piesent on ilie held arc 
neeiled 

.Se\enty-t\\i) girls can be aetivcK involved m coiiulor golt Ai- 
lange the elass uMo 1 8 h)urs()mcs. paitneis will alternate pla\ingand 
ci)aeh!ng each other. At tiie same time <.ompetitH)n can be anangeil, 
(n)atcli 01 stioke) either with paitneis oi in the touisoine. In such a 
ease, "honois" can be obsei\cd loi ea<.h new **hole." 

Play and Scoring 

lee oil aieas neeii no special iiiaiking The outsuie sulelincs are 
the Ice lines, licloic play begins, playets must he e(|uipped with 
sc()iecaids and pencils. IIr' tollowing s\steni lor play and scoting 
can be usetl 

1, Designate the area two dub lengths tioni the "Hag" ui any 

dirce lion «is jhe *"gieen." 
1. Iht the }>all down the coiridoi to the llagstick. II it lands 

within oi on the gieen, store thiec (one stioke plus two 

siiokcs 'oY putting) 
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3. If the ball lands either long or short of the green, add one 
more stroke for u total of four, 

4. It tiie ball stops out-of-bounds (in an adjacent corndor), 
whether long or short, score five. 

As t!ie class pr^^gresses. a more discnniinating alternative could be 
used for scoring balls that go "out-of-bounds " If, .or a right handed 
golfer, the shot goes to the right and is a push shot, score four, H the 
shot is pulled to the left, score five. The push shot which is the 
stronger shot ot the two is thereby rewarded, (While the push shot is 
related to a hook, the pull often leads to the weaker slice,) 

Use a shotgun start with a plastic ball to begin class play Groups 
can be placed on ^> holes or on all 18 liolcs at once. Holes l-^) will be 
stretched along one side of the field with holes 10-18 along the other 
side (I'lgurc I), The number of trails each student hits will depend 
upon the teacher's preference and the circumstances of the class, hut 
could range from one to live. Have the students hit the required bails 
lioin the tee, then walk lorward for recovery of bails and scoring. 
Alter recovering the balls, students walk diagonally to the next hole. 

It IS likely that a class will complete only 9 holes the first day, 
hut with sp^^edy golf techniques, 18 holes can be completed later. 

Testmg 

When testmg tune comes, the same envnonnient and piocedures 
can be used. One test ol dnection control and/or accuracy is the 
lollowing 

I. Arrange stations, having six halls and a student who is a 
tcacher-scoici at each, 

2 lest by having a student-playei hit three b^ilK at ILigstick. 
Score three points lor ball down the coiridoi, two points to 
I iglu ( push corndor), one point to 'elt ( pull coriidoi ) 

3 Student lecoveis three InilK, As leachei-scorer recouis scoie 
and signature, the second peison gets jcady to hit the othei 
three balls 

4, Rotate assignments 

C oiiuloi goli proMdcs the teacher and students with some unujue 
oppoitunities A large number ol students can be otiered meaninglul 
pKutue. I ittle additional ecjuipment is needed, oua luaikers lor 
llagsticks. I'lther hard balls oi piactue bails uin tu' used IMa>eisuni 
pi act ice hitting to a vanety ol distances, can u)ach. oi can tu' tested 
Competition can be ai ranged toi added incentive 

This kind ot goit course is alieady built tor you' It would be a 
wise siioke to bcgm using a tool ball held, oi perhaps to mark youi 
own soccer li"ld in this w<iy 
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Avid Teacher - Avid Golfers 



VIRGINIA LOHMILLER 

\'ir}^inui I.ohmillcr wci'ivcd her BA dc^rev fioin the State 
inncrsitv oj MontamL Missoula, and ha MA dci^rcc fiom 
Icaihcn Colh'}li\ Colinnhia Ihmvrsit}. New York An avid 
^ollct inr more than 30 \ean, she is the Iowa DCWS Golj 
Chairman^ the Iowa IITLR Journal editor, and a physical 
cdiiuition instriunn at West Ui^h SehooL Davenpoit, Iowa 

Large groups oJ sludcnts ean siruclurc swings for golf play, thoy 
can undo I stand the layout of a course, ganic procedure, and funda- 
nienial lulcs. Yes, legardless ol' class si/c. if you aie an avul teacher 
you will develop avtd golleis. Your one objective is to complete a 
single unit so intensely that each student can play the game witfi 
icasonable knowledge and some contidence about her swing. No 
space IS too small lor this assignment it you are willing to test your 
ingenuity. 

Mere aic sonic ideas lor an introductoiy golt unit 
Lesson 1 

Begin with oiicntation about the spoit, its litetime \aluc. its 
possibilities loi sociability and relaxation, and its liletime challenge 
to the real competitor. Beginneis als(? need to leali/e that dilficulty 
ean be cxpcncnceJ iv ^tiuctunng a swing, which siiould be lecog- 
ni/ed as <i science nnolvjng liie laws ot physics bnipiiasi/e thesatis- 
lactK/n which will be felt as skill is developed, Ciolf instruct iop 
sliecls should f)c distiibutcd to jainiharizc students with liistoi>, 
equipment, terms, s. tety laciors. and basic lulcs. At this tune, re- 
Mew the sethon on ^atcty with direct lelerencc to class airangenient 
and directions about which students must be aw<ne. l-oi indoor 
mstiuciion, considei <issignnients ot all «iieas lor partners or tliice- 
somes. I'oi outdoor instUKtion. areas ol liehl could be sectioned. 
Youi instiuction oidcis to tiie cl«iss nuist be evplained begin hitting, 
stop hitting, retrieve; close oidei (class gathers quickly in Iroiit ol 
instructor), to st«itions, exercise oider. 

l*«)iish up those clubs and indicate intciesi m youi own e(juip- 
ment. Line up .he woods and irons, explaining then stiuclurc. antici- 
pated distances loi a lew. and something about traiectoiy. I vcn 
youi accessoiy pieces ol c(|uipment will be ol interest. A deinonstia- 
tion ol the diicction swing with a numbei eigiil. a distance swing 
with J wood, .ind \oui putting stroke will start the l)all i oiling. 

Concepts diller legaidmg the right gnp lor beginneis. Certainly it 
IS (hltitull t(7 change tecbnujucs once grooved, I hereloie. w h\ not 
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JcNotc enough time to tccliiig a good overlapping grip'^ A sound grip 
IS the crux ol the ^Wlng. Rather than confuse beginners with various 
stances, initiate the "i ' address position. If inc^oors, dia;iiain with 
chalk a large "U" turned sideways. Partners can ch. jk as the student 
stands witli her toes on one line with the hne of flight parallel and 
the ball line perpendicular. 

Lesson 2 

In siarting swing instruction, the feel can be learned by using 
weighted strings, partners sharing if <iuantity is Hniited, After this 
ex pe lie nee, a club is held between two fingers and allowed to move 
hke a pendulum. I:mphasize that clubhead weight is grooving a pat- 
tern without being forced to do so. 

A cue may be taken trom the National Golf Foundation which 
recogni/es the effectiveness of introducing the short swing before 
the tull swing. With class members remaining in their semicircular 
lorination aiound the instructor, present the direction swing. As 
described in the d'olj Instriutors Guide, a player's arms form a 
triangle, shoulders serve as the base, and hands are the apex.' When 
the student swings her club, this triangle swings back and through 
along a track to its target. The class, following demonstration and 
swinging practice, is ready to use half swings with plastic balls aiming 
at large colored circles on the wall or ground taigets outside. After 
many years of experimenting with methods, the writer firmly be- 
lieves ,1 greater percentage ol students will develop better swings if a 
direction swing is taught first. 'I'his approach allows the student to 
build a small structuie before attempting the involvements of the 
full swing. ( onfidenee will be gained and the pcndular movement 
will serve as a framework for expansion. 

Lesson 3 

By means ol a blackboard, or with cutouts, diagram a green and 
its surroundiMg area to claufy the type of shots students are learning 
and to 1 elate them to the slant of the club face. Beyond 10 yards a 
goller will pitch with short irons, depending on the contour; within 
10 yards, he will use the piteh-and-run. Illustrating the lelationship 
ol trajectory to club selection is helphil. Practice in short pitch shots 
IS enjoyable when hitting over track hurdles, to eoloied targets 
placed on walls, or to archery targets in an outdoor situation. 



^ (tolf Imttuctoi 's Guide. ;i Nation. J loundation piiblicition. Merchandise 
Miirt, Chicago, Illinois 60654 (1969), p. 3L 
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Lesson 4 

Intioducc the pitch-aiul-run with its n.n rower stance, relatively 
.stable lower body, dec^ea^etl swing, and variance in club selection 
Station method teaching is excellent loi piactice areas tor pitch- 
and-run to a cup, short pitch shots to wastebaskets, longer pitch 
shots ovei hurdles to hula hoops. Dr Maxwell Malt/ in Psvcho- 
Cvbetnvw.s writes "Your built-in success mechanism must have a 
goal or target,"^ Goiters must always visuali/e a target for every 
shot. 



Lesson 5 

There is one basic swing in golf and the direction swing is now 
lengthened to beeome the distance swing. Here, exercises can l^e of 
utmost value, Golj Instructor's Guulc and (!olJ Lessons^ include 
many which couid replace warnuips to make preliminary cla.ss ac- 
tivity more meaningful. The towel exercise will introduce the feeling 
of the full swing To identify the need of short and full swings, roll 
out a long strip of wide, green shelf paper and add cutouts to set up 
a typical golf hole: rough, sand traps a , hunkeis. out-of-bounds- 
area with a fence, natural water ha/.ard, trees, tee-off. All of these 
can be cut from colored construction paper Review the pitch, 
pitch-and-run by selecting clubs as they would be used. Working 
back to the tee. suggest a number of full shots. The class, arranged in 
a large circle aiound the instructor, tar^i ( side toward hei. can stait 
the full swing without balls. After students have assumed the correct 
address, the backswing is easily assumed when the instri tor says 
•Turn your back to me." The downswing and foUow-th rough are 
made with the instruction "Now face me." Practice continues with 
plastic bails, using regulation mats, strips of carpeting or rug samples, 
and hitting to wall or field taigets. 



Lesson 6 

After reviewing the full swing and giving individual assistance 
where needed, describe the ''C" position (head over balL back 
straight but angled, knees easy and pointing to the target). This 
position looks like the letter "C ' from the side. Label this a must for 
every s\'''ng. Demonstrate how one can easily slip into an "T* 
position. raise up and miss and top balls. Present more detail in 
relation to :e components of a swing, arc, rhythm, ard plane. 



^Maxwell, Malt/, M.D,, P^ycho^Cy heme tics (Vn^lcwinx} CMiffs, N.J.. Tronticc- 

Mall. Inc., 1960), p. 26. 

^National Golf l-oundation publications. 
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Instructions for Testing 
(Both targets) 

1, The target is the a on the wall, outlined, wjth numbers 
showing the value of • . areas. 

2. Aim carefully and hit, in turn, twenty plastic balls at the target, 
trying to hit the 10-pomt area. 

3, The number of the area in which each ball hits will be recorded 
on your score card. 

4, Should you miss the ball, swing at it again. Each swing will count 
as a trial. 

5. You are allowed as many practice swings as you like, but only 
one practice trial with a plastic hall 

6. Begin when you are ready. 

Thi. pittinl ^..iliif.' fi.if i.'.ii.h iiit Ik n.'i.(-irdwJ ya a ^tkhny ^indi and 




Lesson 7 




Alter practice on tins basic swing structuie, start using hard bails 
it conditions peimit. The thrill of that well hit ball into a canvas cage 
becomes contagious' Duiing the several class periods devoted to dis- 
tance swing you cannot repeat too liequently the 'Unick and 
thiough'' admonition. The concept ol hitting through can be im- 
proved by placing an eight-inch coloied strip of paper in front of the 
ball. This pinpoints attention as the student sees the clubhead pass 
through the aiea. 



Lesson 8 

The following ideas tor four stations where each student could 
check her lull swing could create interest for one class period Cut 
strips of colored construction paper, 18 inches long and 1-inch wide. 
Place the l-inch end against a wall. The student stands with back to 
wall and heels on line with the 18-ineh strip, if on the baekswmg the 
clubhead hits the wall, the plane of the swing is too fiat. Another 
station IS set up for a downswing check with the use of the same 
strips laid 1 inch from the wall, if the clubhead contacts the wall on 
the downswing, it is evident that the right hand has dominated or 
possibly body rotation -vas incorrect. Still a third station with 
handkerchief size pieces of material, held under the right armpit, will 
determine if the right elbow is correctly positioned at the top of the 
backswing. Glasses of water set outside the twikle position will 
encourage proper bahince and correct foot position in pivoting The 
wristwatch gimmick could also be used, squares of cardboard to 
which rubber bands have been attached form a reminder like a 
watch. When hands are hip high, the cardboard should face the 
partner standing opposite, thus rndicaling a correct position of the 
clubface at this point in the swing. With a four-way rotation of 
students, these interest areas offer much incentive for practice. The 
backswing, downswing checks could be combined, opening an area 
for checking each individual's swing pattern with the use of a camera 
or a videotape. If you take the time for an analysis with each student 
you are making a major contribution toward her future golf. 



Lesson 9 

One entire peri< J could be devoted to an evahialion of each 
swing using somr form of checklist, it could include address 
position, preliminary movements, takeaway, top of backswing, 
downswing, impact area, finish, and total swing pattern. Many 
teachers may want to consider short, frequent written quizzes as an 
important tool in evaluation. 
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Self-Testing-How Do You Measure Up? 

LYNNE GA3KIN 
NANCY PORTER 

Lvnnc (,askin is a graduate of Wcslcvan Collcsc in Macon, 
Georgia, and received her M.S. degree from tlu^ University of 
North Carohmi at Greensboro. Nancy Porter received both the 
/i,,V. and M.Fd. degrees pom the University of North Carolina. 
Both women are instructors at the University oj North 
Carohna. 

iiffcctive skill testing promotes learning. 'I he benefits of self- 
lestjnp are apparent students administer and score the tests and 



Lesson 10 

After adequate penods have been devoted to stiuctunng diri'ction 
and distance swings, putting technique should be introduced Al- 
though ttiere is a basic pattern, it is unquestionably a challenge to 
any beginner to settle into his own putting groove. Sections of rug 
runners of varying lengths can be laid out for putting courses, or a 
larger rugs can be used for clock putting, add scorecards and rules 
for the novice. Much ii> gained in this phase of the game through an 
objective approach. 

Lesson 11 

Lay out an outdoor or indoor course, using a no-bounce or plastu 
ball when indoors. With imagination, hazards can be labeled, green 
areas outhned, substitutes used for trees and bunkers, and out-of- 
bounds markers strategically placed A careful review of basic lules 
and etiquette is necessary before students begin playing the game. 
Scorecards make it more realistic. Foursomes could take turns on 
each hole: scorekeeper, caddy, player, ule and etiquette adviSor 

Lesson 12 

Why not have a "choice'* day? We at West High School in Daven- 
port, Iowa, experienced a memorable highlight' when a National Golf 
Foundation educational consultant visited and helped each student 
realize her potential as a golfer. Such a service is open to anyone 
interested by writing the Foundation's office in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 

Summary 

This game is so vital. You, as a teacher, are making a wortliy 
contribution by including golf m your curriculum, regardless of class 
si.se. its enjoyable and therapeutic values will be rewarding to every- 
one you teach. And as an avid te-icher you will gain much satisfac- 
tion through structuring swings for avid golfers! 
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Checkpoints for a Full Swing Five Iron 



MARTHA T. PARKES 

Manila Parkcs raaved her B.S. degree jwm Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs jVew York, and her M.A. from the University 
oj Colorado^ Boulder, She is eimently girls physical edueatwn 
than man at Arjoyo High School in San Lorenzo, California, 
and IS past yiec president, DGWS Sonthwu District. A 10 
handieappa, she has taught high school physical education 
classes in golf J or eight veor^. 

Typical high school golf chisscs number 30 to 40 students. No 
t'Jachcr cun peisonally get nround to that many girls frequently 
enough to observe them mdividunily and to detect and correct 
err' rs. Students must learn to check themselves for correct form and 
detection of errors, or they can be taught to work effectr\cly as 
partners d they lecun what to lo^k for. Use of meaningful check- 
pomts (specific things which occur on the swing) makes it possible 
lor the peilonner's partner to detect errors in execution. 

Only a few new checkpoints should be introduced, explained, 
demonstrated, and drilled each class period. Groove a good swing by 
reinforcing sound mechanics with lots of unison swinging. The voice 
of the inslruetoi can aid in developing rhythm as she indicates 
timing of backswiiig. moment..m of downswing, and the habit of 
momentarily holding the lollow-thiough position. 

Help students to understand the terms and phrases used in your 
checkpoints so they know what you mean when you call a coirec- 
tioii. lo a goller not iii your class the phrase "knuckles 5-6 inches 
Irom your thighs" might not mean much. But a class member to 
whom the checkpoint has been explained and demonstrated knows 
what it IS you are trying to Ci)nimunicale about how close the 
student's hands are to her lej»s 

It helps to break the swing down into parts which can be isolated 
and held momentarily while the student, or her partner, looks to see 
i( the position is coireet. In the early stages, have a class do only the 
backswmg and stop at tin "top of the backswing'' to check an item 
such as "left arm straight." (l-ventually each student should be able 
to bung her arm to the correct position kinesthetically. without 
having to take her eyes oft the hail to see what she is doing.) Later, 
encourage the students to hold the follow-through to determine if 
they are still on balance or have swung through completely 
(*\toniach facing target." nv^t back hip lett behind with only the 
arms and upper body doing tlic swinging). 
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1 picfcr the wiiolc-part method of teaclung the full swing and 
very early get the beginners into proper position at tlie top of the 
backswing and on the follow-througii. They then seem to have less 
trouble vith what goes on between tlie start of the swing and tlie 
follow-through. My elasses do lots of rliytliiiiie swinging to promote 
fcei for developing elubhead momentum. We swing in unison, 
rliythniieally back and forth foi seven or eight times before stopping 
and addressing an iniagmary ball again. When I see that the class has 
some feel for the swing we then do just one swing at a time. If a 
student seems to lose the rhythm of the swing, encourage her to go 
back to rhythmic swinging with the remuider that this is a perennial 
brush-up technique, not just a learning one, 

Hach student is given a copy of the following checkpoints to 
assist her in learning. Once a girl has learned these checkpoints in a 
class situation, she can refer to them from then on to referesh her 
memory and to keep her golf swing correctly grooved, 

CHECKPOINTS FOR FULL GOLF SWING 

1, Stance 

A. Feet about as far apart as hips are wide 

B. Left foot slightly toed out 

C, Weight centere(' -venly over bo ih feet 

D, Knees and hips slightly bent 

H, (inp with inside borders of both feet 

II, Address Position 

A, Clubhead soled evenly and slightly behind ball, bottom 
forward edge of elub face perpendicular to target 

B. Body lined up so that a line drawn from toe ot right foot to 
toe of left foot and extended into space would go directly 
toward the target 

C. Body slightly bent at ankles, knees and hips, and head 
slightly forward 

D, Left arm straight, nght elbow tucked and pointing toward 
right hip 

\\, Knuckles five to six inches forward of thighs when holding 
club at address 

III, The Swing 
A, Backswing 

1, Leit arm is straight at the elbow, but not locked, 

2, Club is drawn back close (o ground (not lifted) 

3, Club, hands, and arms woik al unit, moving back to- 
gether. 
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Wrists are cocked as back swing approaches waist level 
:>. Head remains steady (no iifting up or down, or ^^waying 

from side to side). 
6. Weight TC mums centered over both feet. 

B. Top of Backswing 

1. Club is level with top of head and is above back of the 
neck. 

2. Club shaft points away from target. 

3. Club is nearly parallel with the ground. 

4. V/rists and thumbs arc under club shaft. 

5. Right elbow remains close to the body and points toward 
the ground. 

6. Left shoulder is under the chin (not forward of it) 

7. Stomach faces away from target. 

8. Left knee points toward toes of right foot. 

9. Outside border of big toe of left foot maintains contact 
with the ground. 

C. Downswing 

1. Left side of body is held firm . 

2. Head remains steady, eyes on the ball. 

3. Left arm is straight (no elbow bend). 

4. Wrists are kept firm. 

5. Ciubhead is swept through the ball (not poked or 
slapped at it) 

6. Ciubhead should follow a line toward the hole. 

D. I'ollow-Through 

1 . flee! of club shaft points toward target . 

2. Hands are level with top of head, wrists cocked, arms 
slightly bent (but not collapsed). 

3. Stomach faces target. 

4. Right shoulder is lower than left. 

5. Body is balanced over both feet. 

6. Left leg is slightly bent. 

7. Right knee is bent <«rd points toward toes of left foot. 

8. Club is level with top of head and parallel to ground. 
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The History of the DGWS National 
Intercollegiate Golf Channpionship 

(WARGO L ANDERSON 

Ma} go Anderson teaches at the State University oj New York 
at Binghaniton. She completed ha B.A, degree at St Ola} 
College, Northfield, Minnesota and received her M.A. degfce 
from The Ohio State University, Columbus. This material is 
from a thesis which was submitted in partial Julfilhnent of the 
requifcments for the M.A. degree. A former state tournament 
competitor, Margo Anderson plays to a 6 handicap. 

In 1 94 1 Gladys i-. I'alnicr and her physical education staff ai The 
Ohio Slate University conducted tlie first National Coiiegiate Golf 
rournanient for Women. This was an era in which the professional 
leadership opposed intercollegiate competition for women This 
sentiment was deeply ingrained in the leadership, for many of these 
women had labored arduously to curb abuses which had crept into 
competitive athletics for women in the early 1900s. Throughout the 
1920s and 1930s they succeeded in rectifying many situations, in 
the process, they also succeeded in nearly eliminating all forms of 
competitive opportunities for college women. 

Miss Palmer and her staff viewed play days and sports days as 
unrealistic competitive situations for the highly skJlcd. moreover, 
they believed that the changing times warranted th^^ '"'sumption of 
mtercollegiate competition. There was everv renson . "ve that 
many of the problems previously encountered in su*.r. npetition 
could be prevented if tiie contests v/ere conducted by qualified 
women in compliance with current standards. Good leadership was 
of paramount importance to insure the welfare of the participant. 
'I'he Ohio State group decided to sponsor a national tournament 
whicli, it was hoped, would demonstrate that such competition 
could be an educational experience. Golf was eventually selected as 
the most suitable activity for this tournament, which was announced 
to the profession in March 1941. 

First Tournaments 

Thirty girls from 21 institutions competed in the first event in 
June, 1941 and several of them displayed a high caliber of skill. 
While Marjorie Row of Michigan State University was medali.st with 
a score of 75, 15 other girls qual'fied for the Championship I-light 
with scores of 89 or better. FJeanor Dudley of The University of 
Alabama eventually won th^ matcn play event. 
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Because of World War 11. the second tournament was not held 
until 1946. in 1953. the event was moved to the University of North 
Carolina in Greensboro, with Ethel Mart us, chairman of the 
Women's Physical Education Department, serving as sponsor. 

The Tournament embarked upon an uncertain course when it left 
Ohio State. Af^er conducting the Tournament for two years. The 
University of North Carolma bowed out. but Pauhne Martin (Mrs. 
John Hnckson). a member of the physical education stal*" at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest. Illinois assumed the responsibility for 
continuing the Tournament. Pauline Martin had represented Ohio 
State as a Tournament contestant for four years. 

Following the Tournament at Lake Forest in 1955, there wjs 
once again a problem of securing a sponsor for the next year. This 
time Purdue University, under the leadership of Helen Hazclton. 
agreed to conduct the Tournament in 195C. The Tournament had 
managed to survive on the year-to-year basis because Tournament 
alumni sought to perpetuate it: yet, there was a feeling that 
something else was needed to insure the Tournament's future growtli 
and development. Laura Huelster. chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women. The University of Illinois, called an 
informal meeting to discuss the matter at an intramural conference 
in Washington. D.C., in November, 1955. Those present at the 
meeting were representatives of tliree organizations: American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Athletic 
Federation of College Women, and National Association foi Physical 
Education of College Women. Although the group did not have the 
power to act. it did locate colleges to sponsor the 1956 and 1957 
Tournaments. Purdue University had previously agreed to hold the 
1956 e\ent and the University of Illinois agreed to hold the 1957 
Tournament. 

Development of Tournaments 

A committee of eight women representing AAHPER. ARE'CW 
and NAPECW (Nancy Porter, June McCann, Sara Staff Jernigan. 
Dorothy Wirthwein. Mary Jean Mulvaney. Joan Huesner. Rachel 
Bryant, Ellen Griffin) met at Purdue in June, 1956. and drafted 
plans for the continuation oi the National Collegiate Golf Tourna- 
ment for Women, The group, henceforth known as the Tripartite 
Committee, formulated administrative policies which, with a few 
exceptions, have guided the Tournament to the present time. 

It was decided that the Committee should hold annual meetings 
at the Tournament site. An outgrowth of the 1957 meeting was the 
establishment of a Tripartite Council v/hich was to study the general 
area of extraniui.i sports for college women. As a result of action 
taken in June, 1958 by the parent groups, this group was authorized 
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to function as the National Joint Committee on IZxtramural Sports 
for College Women. It was to work through subcommittees 
responsible for designated problem areas and the development of 
competitive opportunities in various sports. The old golf committee 
became such a subcommittee known as the Tripartite Committee on 
Goif for College Women. The committee continued to establish 
definite policies relative to the Tournament and explored the 
possibility of other extramural golf events for women as well. 
Among Its duties regarding the Tournament were selecting the 
hostess college two years in advance, annually reviewing and, if 
necessary, revising the handbook which guided hostess colleges in 
the conduct of the Tournament; and generally tending to the 
administrative affairs of the Tournament. 

The Committee successfully ^iuided the Tournament until 1965 
when another turning point wa*^ reached. In that year AAHPER, 
ARFCW and NAPECW voted to disband the NJCESCW whose 
responsibilities were assumed by DGWS. DGWS recognized that the 
time had come for the establishment of a national organization 
which could direct all of its energies toward guiding and controlling 
intercollegiate athletus for women. The Commission on Intercollegi- 
ate Athletics for Women was to assume this purpose. 

The status of the Tripartite Golf was dubious at this point. The 
NJCHSCW was now defunct, but the Commission had yet to be 
established, consequently, there was no existing body to which the 
Committee could report. However, it did continue work indepen- 
dently in administering the Tournament until DGWS established 
another structure. The Collegiate Golf Committee was later recog- 
nized as a vital body by DGWS and as of 1969, its definite structure 
and purposes were in the process of being finalized. It was to serve in 
an advisory capacity and as a policy-making group to the Tourna- 
ment; in addition, it was to promote other intercollegiate golf events 
throughout the country 

The various golf committees throughout the years were and 
continue to be. responsible for perpetuating a distinct Tournament 
tradition through the implementation of the various policies. A 
handbook for hostess schools and tournament reports is submitted 
to each hostess school. Invaluable as well in this regard are the 
Tournament evaluations, solicited since the beginning, and com- 
pleted by each contestant. Many of the suggestions offered by the 
participants have been incorporated throughout the years. 

The structure of the Tournament has remained essentially 
unaltered since it began in 1941 . Both an individual champion and a 
winning team composed of two representatives from each school are 
determined; moreover, individual flight winners are recognized as 
well. Other special golfing events also have been offered for the 
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contestants. The 1971 Tournament at The University of Georgia, 
Athens, saw the first major change in that it departed from the 
traditional match play. The 1971 Tournament was a 72 hole medal 
play event. 

Awards have been presented to wnming contestants since the 
beginnmg, jnd recently, DGWS standardized the awards which are 
given to the winners of all DGWS championships. 

Two rotating awards, the Gladys E. Palmer Trophy and the Mrs. 
Stewart JIanley Trophy, distinguish the Collegiate from other DGWS 
championships. The Palmer Trophy, a 12-inch silver Revere bowl, is 
presented to the winner of the Championship Flight each year. It 
was purchased with a fund collected by friends of Gladys Palmer in 
re^v>gi..'tIon of her leadership in initiating and conducting the 
Tournament, The Palmer Trophy replaced the Ohio State Rotating 
Trophy, the fir.st Tournament Trophy, which was retired in 1958. 

The Hanley Trophy, first presented in 1962, is a traveling trophy 
similar to the Palmer Trophy and is awarded to the representative 
institution for the team championship. It was the result of a gift by 
an anonymous donor in honor of Mrs. ilanley's service to golf at the 
University of Michigan and her participation in International team 
matches. 

Tournament Traditions 

Much of the tradition of the Tournament is a reflection of the 
philosophy of its first sponsors, Gladys Palmer and her staff at Ohio 
State. The first Tournament Committee made every effort to insure 
that the Tournament would be an educational experience for the 
contestants. It attempted to provide opportunities for development 
of sportsman.ship both on and off the golf course. Thus, it housed 
the contestants together in a dormitory ;>nd planned n merous social 
events during the week of the Tournament, Since the Committee 
knew that many of the girls were to receive their firsl competitive 
golf experience in the Tournament, it attempted to assist them in 
learning how to compete properly. The Committee was trying to 
impress upon the girls that the Tournament could be fun regardless 
of whether they won or lost a match. The social activities and extra 
golf events were included to encourage the contestants to stay after 
they had lost. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the first Tournament and the 
many social changes witnessed by this span of time are found 
reflected in the Tournament. Inflation alone has forced an increase 
! the entry fee from 5 to 25 dollars for each participant. More 
mportant, however, have been the expanded development of 
intercollegiate opportunities for women and the corresponding 
increase in participation. The purposes of the Tournament have 
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remained essentially as they were in 1941. The Collegiate continues 
to provide an opportunity for college women to compete with those 
of like ability and interests. Although the number of planned social 
activities has been reduced, there are still gatherings of the 
contestants and the banquet is regarded by many as the highlight. 
Whereas the Tournament has always catered to the highly-skilled 
golfers. It IS presently moving in the direction of increased 
selectivity. In the past, the Collegiate served as an introduction to 
tournament play for many girls who had little or no such experience. 
However, this has changed in recent years with the advent of a large 
field ot low hanJicappers. It is hoped that proposed regional 
tournaments will provide the girls of lesser ability with suitable 
competitive experiences. 

Perhaps the pioneering efforts of Gladys h. Palmer and her 
dedicated staff in sponsoring a tournament which was national in 
scope were ahead of their time. While they may not have proved that 
1941 was the right tune to resume competitive opportunities for 
college women, they did succeed in demonstrating that 't was 
possible to conduct a tournament under the highest possible 
standards and beyond reproach. Professional leadership later recog- 
nized the inherent values of such competition which they saw could 
be an educational experience. The Tournament, then, conducted by 
(he professional leadership, has .served as a .successt^il guide to other 
competitive opportunities for college women ever since. 



Past Tournannent Sponsors and Winners 



Tournament Spon.sors 

1941 Ohio State University 

1946 Ohio State University 

1947 Ohio S\Mc University 

1948 Ohio State University 

1949 Ohio State University 

1950 Ohio State University 

1951 Ohio State University 

1952 Ohio State University 
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Winners 

Lleanor Dudley, University ol Ala- 
bama. University 

Phyllis Otto. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. I vanston, 111. 

Shirley Spork, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Itast Lansing 

('.race Lenc/yk, John B. Stetson 
University. DeLand, Fla, 

Marilynn Smith, University of Kan- 
sas. Lawrence 

Bettv Rowland, Rollins College, 
Winiei Park, Fla. 

Barbara Brunnmg, Welle.sley College, 
Wellesley. Ma.ss. 

Mary Ann Villegas. St. Mary's Do- 
inmican College. New Orleans, La 
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1953 Women's College, 
Univ. of North Carolina 

1954 Women's College, 
Univ. of North Carohna 

1955- Lake Forest College 

195(>- Purdue University 
1 957-Umversity of llhnois 

1958- Iowa State College 

1959 - University of 

North Carolina 
r'60- Stanford University 

1 961 - University of 
Michigan 

1962- University of 
New Mexico 

1 963- Pennsylvania State 
University 

1964- Michigan State 
University 

1 965 - University of Florida 

1966- Oluo State University 

1 967- University of 
Washington 

1968 - Duke University 

1969- Pennsylvania State 
University 

1970- San Diego State 
College 

1 97 1 ~ University of Georgia 
(72 Hole Medal) 

1 972 New Mexico State 
University 



Pal Lcojcr, Seattle University, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Nancy Reed, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tcnn. 

Jackie Yates, University of Redlands. 
Redlands, Calif. 

Marlene Stewart, Rollins College 

Meriam Baily, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

Carol Pushing, Carleton College, 

Northiield, Minn. 
Judy Filer, University of Miami, 

Miami, Fla. 
JoAnn Gunderson, University of 

Arizona 

Judy Iloetrner, University of Wash- 
ington 

Carol Sorenson, Arizona State Uni- 
versity 

Claudia Lindor, Western Washington 
State 

Patti Shook. Valpariso University 

Roberta Albers, University of Miami 

Joyce Ka/mierski, Michigan State 
University 

Martha Wilkinson. California State 
College at Fullerton 

Gail Sykes. Odessa College 

Jane Bastanchury, Southern Illinois 
University 

Cathy Gaughan, Arizona State Uni- 
versity 

Shelley Handiii, Stanford University. 
Individual Winner, UCLA. Team 
Winner 
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Editor's Note: The next two articles. "Indoor Golf Tests'' and 
•*Self-Testing— How Do You Measure Up." cover indoor anu outdoor 
aspects of teaching. A teacher can get ideas from both to meet Iier 
testing needs. 



Indoor Golf Tests 

ANDREA HAUGE 



Andrea llaugc received her B.A. degree from St. Olaf College, 
Northfield. Minnesota and her M.S. degree from the University 
oj Colorado. Boulder. While a teaching Jellow in Boulder^ she 
developed the tests in this article which she has used for 
indoor golj classes in a variety of high schools and colleges 
around the country, most recently at Lock Haven State 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. Andrea Ilauge is the Golf 
Guide chair man-elect for 1972-74. 



When golf IS taught in an indoor setting, a special degiec of 
patience and nnagination is re(iuire(l to keep the students interested 
and challenged. First, they must develop a consistent swing. Second, 
they must try for accuracy. Uven in limited indoor space it is 
possible to aim and to measure one's success. Targets are a natural 
device for such practice. 

At the University of Colorado, golf was taught in an indoor 
setting during the wuitcr term. To provide motivation for practice 
and accuracy, and to aid in evaluation of the student's ability, two 
target type tests were di/uled. one for the drive and another for the 
pitch shot. Plastic balls with holes were used throughout the 
instructional period and testing. 



Drive 

The target area for the test of the drive may be taped or drawn on 
a wall used for rebounding balls during practice (I-igurc 1). The 
target area is 18 feet wide, 9 feet high and is placed 18 inches off the 
lloor. Balls are Int from 25 feet away from tlic target. The club used 
during development of the test was a No. 2 wood, and balls were hit 
from a rubber practice tee. Numbers in the spaces of the target 
indicate point values scored by hits in those spaces. 
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Figure 1. 



Pitch 

About 6 feet of floor space is required for tlie concentric circles 
of the target area for the test of the p'nek (Figure 2). Radii of each 
circle from tlie center out are 9 inches, 3 1 inches. 53 inches, and 75 
inches. Balls are hit from a rubber or cocoa mat placed 28 feet from 
the outside circle. A No. 8 iron was used for this test. Distance from 
the taigets may be altered to match the students' skill level, or the 
space a /ailable. 
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Figure 2. 
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hach ball is scored accordinii to the /one (0-4) in which \i slops 
rolhng. except !or the following- 

1 Any hall that stops outside the lane is given half the score o( 
the adjacent zone. 

2 Any ball that does not carry ovc- the zero zone is scored as 
"0" regardless of where it rolls, 

3, Any ball that is swung at and mis^jd is ,corcd as 0 A ball that 
stops beyond zone four is s^-oi-d as 4 (or a score of 2 if the 
ixill lb ''wide**). Balls stopping on „ boundary line are given the 
higher score. 

A partner, standing with the player, scores by charting the spot 
where oael; of the 20 balls stops. For example, in Figure 1 . a player 
hits from position 5 in the left lane 

Ball I score of 2 Ball 4 = score of 1 .5 

Ball 2 = score of 2 Ball 5 = score of 4 

Bail 3 = score of I Ball 6 = score of 0 

Alter his first ten balls, he changes positions lor the second ten. 

The sell-tcsting event for the full swing meets vie criteria 
concerning class !inie. scoring, and field markings. Classes of 20 can 
complete the test in 40 inmutes including mstructions and ball 
shagging. When designing the scoring zone... an attempt was made to 
keep these at a minimum and yet be able to discriminate among 
levels of perJorniance. Twenty-yard intervals seem to serve this 
purpose. The rule that all balls must carry over the zero zone in 
order to receive any score demands some measure of skill in ball 
contact; at Icist it penalizes badly topped shots. The length of this 
zone from the hitting area was empirically determined to be 30 
yards. 

Having concluded that 90 yards perhaps represents a respectable 
distance for a novice 5-iron shot, the deliberate decision was made 
not to extend the scoring areas to 5. 6. etc. (Figure 1). While greater 
distance has merit li accompanied by accuracy, the begmiiing player 
faced with greater distance can choo.se a longer chib. 

The lane width of .^0 yards was thought to be a minimum for 
accuracy at a distance of 90 yards: therefore, a decision was made to 
give some credit for balls that went to the right or left of the kmc. 
Half-score for such balls was an arbitrary choice. This method of 
scoring lor accuracy seems to be discriminating enough lor this level 
ol skill 

In rnarking the target area the lanes and zones were outlined with 
18 3-.''oot flagsticks placed at inteisections of lane and zone lines. In 
order that testing area could appear and disappeai within five 
minutes, pi, . to hold the flags where countersunk at these 
intersections. Lime lii..,s were unnecessary as the flags were adequate 
mdicators of the areas, and the students apparently had little 
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difficulty judging and charting the balls. The flagsticks shown in 
I-igure 1 in the rear segment of lane 3 are directional targets. 

Putting 

The 9-hole putting event consists of 3 holes played from a 
distance of 6 feet. 3 from 12 feet, and 3 from 1 8 feet. The order ol 
the holes (with respect to length) is randomly established by the 
nstructor or students. The random order is more game-hke than any 
specified sequence of distances. Score is the nine-hole total, 

Pitch-and-Run Shot 

Any green may be used for this event, so long as the cup is set in 
the approximate center. The fact that different greens vary in 
contour is game-like, and reading the green is a part of the 
pitch-and-run shot. Therefore, a standard situation is not vital to this 
event and several greens may be used if available. 

Ten balls are hit from a distance of no more than five yards Irom 
the green with a No, 7 iron, (This distance could be altered and a 
No 9 iron used,) If the ball docs not vumlly land on the green, a 
score of zero is recorded by a partner If ihc b'^W lands on the green 
and then rolls off. the score is one. If the ball lands on the green and 
stays on the score is two. if the ball lands on the green and stops 
within a flagstick's length from the hole, the score is four, l-.ach 
student hits ten Halls and his score is the total of ten trials. Pour or 
five players might hit to the same green at once. Their partners stand 
on the sides of the green to score and stop the players momentarily 
as needed to measure or remove balls in the way 

Sufnmary 

Squads within large classes might rotate among three events or an 
individual might select to practice his weaknessef; as he sees them. 
The merit in these events lies in the fact that they represent a 
compromise between supervised practice, reinforced only by a 
teacher^s comment, and a highly formalized testing situation in 
wJ-ich more elaborate markings and precision-scoring are usually a 
pprt These events are sufficiently structured to dct* rmme ranges of 
performance from which the student, as weil as the teacher, can see 
**how he measures up". 
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Success for the Beginning Golfer 



■ MARGO L ANDERSON 

AJargc Anderson is presently teaching at the State University 
of New York at Binghamton. She completed her B.A. degree 
at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota and received her 
M,A. degree from The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

in order to play golf, one must be ab!e to hit the ball and advance 
it toward the target. Unfortunately, the matter is not aj> simple as it 
sounds, for the bail mi 1 first be hit and then advanced with both 
control and accuracy. There are these three specific challenges in 
golf: (I) Iiitting the ball; (2) advancing the ball; (3) advancing the 
ball with control and accuracy. 

Problems of the Beginner 

When the beginner fails to contact the ball after the first several 
attempts, a curious pattern follows. The extreme end result of that 
pattern is the destruction of the very swing the beginner is 
attempting to build. As the frustration mounts v.'ith each successive 
miss, so does the tension. Although a certain amount of muscular 
tension is necessary, the type experienced by the beginner makes 
efficient execution of the swing impossible. The club is gripped 
tightly and the entire body stiffens; the tempo and rhythm of the 
swing also begin to deteriorate so that fivcntually all timing is lost. 
The beginner is so obsessed with hitting the ball that the swing 
becomes both fast and hard. Hven if the ball were hit at this time, it 
probably would not be struck cleanly. And if it were, the beginner 
might possibly be so reinforced by her efforts that she would repeat 
all successive swings in the same munner. 

The phenomenon of ''trying loo hard" is the root of this pattern. 
If the challenge is too great the opportunities for success are 
minimal. If continually frustrated in her attempts at success, the 
beginner will try even harder or view the goal as an impossible task 
and quit. If the entire process is carried to an extreme, it can only 
lead to a psychological barrier thwarting further learning To prevent 
this from occurring, one must first recognize the causes of the 
frustration and then work to keep them at a minimum by providing 
opportunities for success. This means that the instructor must be 
aware of the beginner's immediate goal: to hit the ball. 

All three of the beginner's goals (hitting the ball; advancing the 
ball; advancing the ball with control and accuracy) are obviously 
interrelated, foi a well executed swing will accomplish all three. A 
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beginner does not always sec this relationship as it applies to her 
own swing, rather, she perceives three separate entities which occur 
in a sequential pattern. She realizes that .she cannot succeed in 
meeting all three goals at once, but .she would at least like to be 
successful at one. She. theretore. focuses her complete attention on 
that goal which is most challenging to her. 

No person can entertain a variety of thoughts at any one tunc and 
still accomplish something. A beginning golfer who is conccntrnting 
on contacting the ball cannot perform the swing while thinking 
about the position of her head, hands, wrists, arms, h'lps. knees and 
feet and about the position of the club as it travels through its arc it 
she were to manifest the intense concentration necessary for such a 
feat, her swing at best would resemble the pattern of her thoughts. 
The beginner cannot think of everything; in fact, the fewer things 
she has to think about the better. 

During the initial phases of instruction, the beginner's fate is 
really in the hands of the instructor. An instructor who is cognizant 
of the beginner's goal can alleviate much of the Irustration. The 
instructor must first isolate the .source of thCv problem which hinders 
the student m achieving her goal. The mstructor must avoid being 
overly critical and offer only those corrections that apply to the 
problem. In this way he allows the beginner to concentrate on one 
thing at a time. Here, then, is a separate treatment of each ot the 
beginner's three goals with corrections specitic to these goals 

Hitting the Ball 

No golf ball will ever be hit well if the goiter slashes al 't. The old 
adage of "just meet the bail" is very true in this regard. The concept 
of an easy swing is most important during the initial phases of 
instruction and beyond as well; power will always accompany an 
easy swing if executed properly. An easy swing does not connote 
one that is executed in slow motion, rathei. it is one that is natural 
and in no way forced. Beginning golfers must be constantly 
reminded to practice swings that are neither forced nor overly last. 

"Meeting the ball" is not always enough, for one must "stay 
down on the ball" as well. Those people who fail to contact the ball 
either do not look at it or pull away from it at impact. The former is 
easily diagnosed while the latter is more subtle and usually is caused 
by a failure of the knees to work properly as the swing is completed. 
In order for the ball to be hit cleanly, the knees must remain slightly 
bent during the crucial moment of impact thus allowing the uppei 
body to maintain its position over the ball 

If the head stays down and if the knees remain slightly bent, the 
ball should be struck. If it is still missed, attention should be focused 
on the swing itself. A dropping of the right shoulder on the 
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downswing wili ciuisc tiie golfer to hit hehind the ball ihub hitting it 
"Tat" or even mihsing it. When Wk shoulder is droj^ped, the arc in 
which ti' cluo Ks traveling is shortened. 1 lie eluh is nuich closer to 
the ground which is evident at impact when the cluh hrst contacts 
the ground lather than the hall. In extreme cases, it hecomcs 
nnpossihlc to continue the swing any furllvr ^ 

Advancing the Ball 

The trajectory o( most golf shots is a loljed one. hut a niajoiity 
of beginners have difliculty in hitting the ball into the air I hey do 
not succeed in getting under the ball because they either top or 
blade the ball I-aiiure to hit the ball cleanly can be caused by a 
number of factors including the three aheady mentioned' looking 
up. pulling away from tiie ball, and dropping the right shoulder 
Sometimes, the problem can be attributed to a hooded club head at 
impact. 'I'he ditficulty can also he in the swing itseiL 

At the outset, instructors should eniphasi/e the laet that the club 
IS swept thiough the hitting area at the start of the baekswing and 
continuing into the lollow-through. A line starting trom well behind 
the ball and extending toward the target should cither be drawn on 
the hitting surface or imagined by the golfer. As {he swing is 
executed, the club head should then stay along this line for as long 
as possible. Beginner, sometimes hnd this ditticult because they pick 
up the club as the baekswing is .started. I hey then bring the c!"b 
into the ball m a similar manner so that the swing resembles a 
hacking or chopping motion. Likewise, they olten raise the club on 
the (ollow-through ju.st as the ball is stiuck Whatever the ease, the 
club contacts either the top or side o\ the ball 

The positioning ol the ball in the stance can also be a lactor 
causing unlofted shots, Poi r {Positioning can result m the club head 
striking the ball at the wrong moment in the downswing. Playing the 
ball farther ahead in the stance can prevent this pioblcm The ball 
should be played ofl the inside ot the lett heel and even taithei 
ahead ii necessary in extreme cases. Although the ball's position 
often changes according to Uic specific club being used, it is often 
better tor be^iinncrs to play each IkiII in the same place regardless oi 
the club in use This gives (he beginner one less thing to think about 
and also provides him with a constant pattern which is repeated 
prior to each swing. 

Advancing the Ball wim Control and Accuracy 

This Is the eternal (juest of all goiters an j it is never attained to 
one's total satistaction. However, this is not to say that it is beyond 
the realm of the begmnei's ability, tor he will become concerned 
when he is ready. After he is able to ad\ance the ball with little 
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difficulty, he v\i!l want to know whcie it goes, ami ho will nsk why 
the hall goes cistray il the reason has not already heen brought to his 
attention 

There aie several basic lactors which can cause the directional 
problems encountered by the beginner A taulty grip is. perhaps, one 
ol the maior causes ol these difficulties, Anothei unolves the wi ists. 
Some beginners rotate and Ilex tlie wrists at the top ot the 
backswmg This makes it eMiemeh ditlicult to bung the club liead 
into the hitting areas m the proper manner. 

A cause ot some ot these problems can also he found in the 
position ol the club head a( impact A club head that is either too 
open or too closed can cause the ball to deviate liom Us intended 
target. 

Many ol the direct ioikiI pioblems plaguing the l)eginner can also 
be attributed to a basic inalniity to bring the club head straight back 
and straight thiough the hitting aiea. Consequently, it is important 
that the beginner understand and liecoine aware of the concept of 
straigiif through the hitting area as it applies to his own anatomy. 
This cannot be emphasized enouglK for a straight swing. will lieip 
obviate the most common and minoi of dire 'oj.il prol)lems 
experienced by beginners, pulling and pushing the bill, 

'I he loot ot some directional prol^leins often Ih s in one's body 
position and alignment toward the taiget. Beginnc. , should aiw.iy*^ 
be urged to practice in lelationship to some target whether it be an 
intersection of lines on a gymnasium floor or a tiee outdoors. 
Moreover, targets should be f requently changed to insure continued 
concentration on alignment. 

Importance of the Basics 

A sound knowledge of these fundamentals might prevent many 
problems from occurring. It is advisable to review the basics 
periodically in order to reemphasi/e their impoitance. A comfort- 
al)lc position oi address i> a preparation tor eveiy swing and prior to 
each swing the l)eginncr should l)e urged to check the following 
iteniN' resting position of the club head. grip, stance, postuie, and 
alignment toward the target. 

The mam aspect of the instructional sequence, the swing, often 
poses as a dilemma to the instructor, for he is confronted with a 
choice what swing should he teach with what club*^ Because the 
beginner's immediate olijectivc is to hit the ball, it might be letter to 
introduce first a short swmg using a short or middle iron. This 
method lessens the difficulty of hitting the ball, but at the .same 
time. It affords the beginner an oppoitunity to master those 
concepts which are an integral pait of every swing. Whatever method 
is decided upon, the beginner should be led into the full swing as 
soon as possible. 
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Instructors commonly teach for the iittainment oi predetermined 
goalb designated as the outcomes their students will hopefully 
acquire after completing the course. An ability to perform the swing 
is rated iis tlie most important item on a listing of such goals in golf. 
Unfortunately, an ability to perform the swing docs not always 
imply an ahihty to hit the ball. Because of this discrepancy, it might 
he better to emphasize the latter in the priority of goals. This will 
allow the tiegmner to attain success: and, at the same time, it will aid 
him m building a sound swing, l-or if a golf ball is hit clcaniy, it will 
be the result of a good swing. 
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LAVERNIA JORGENSEN 

LctYcrma Jorgcnsen received her U.S. degree jrom River Falls 
State Teachers College, her M.h'd. from the University of 
Minnesota and her P Ii D. from Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton While being active in many aspects of her profession, she 
has long protnoted golf jor women. 

It one were to take j realistic picture oi women who purMie the 
woiuieilul game ol golt loduy. wliat tactors would be apparem'^ A 
composite pictuie would perhaps reveal lliat tlie womuu 

IS 50 yeurs old 

averages a score ol 1 00 and up for 1 8 holes 

IS single or niained with grown children 

IS a member of the country club 

belongs to the middle or upper income group 

IS more interested in social than competitive goll 

participates once a week on ladies day 

often dcMres better skills. 

There is a second composite picture of a woman not generally 
lOund on the goll course but who desires to be there. This woiiKin 
is 20 to 30 yeais ot age 

IS single or a housewife with pie-school age childien 

has tew socKH connections 

may possess some or no goll skills 

desires to play an occasional game with boyfriend oi husband 
has a tight lecieation budget 

leais she cannot coiuiuer the complex game ol golt 
Both ol these pictures ought to distuib all women physical 
educaiois and leereadoii leadeis in pai licular Yet. despite the 
popularity and piestige of the game ot goll. tlieie aie many lactois 
which negate pai ticn)ation. 

Age Factor 

What are some ol the pioblems that hinder the piomotion ol golt 
jlay among women'' Unless the skills and coinplcMlies ol the game 
are learned at an eaily age. the courage \o try decioases as one giows 
oldei. I'ven the Lollege-age woiiKin will diop the course il she leels 
she cannot meet nnniinuni slandaids ol skills expected by the 
mstiuctor. Many who com[)Iete the course still lack (he Lonlidcnce 
to tee-oil in public once they leave (he sanctuaiy ol the class 
situation. lo compound (he piobleni in the aiea ol skill, even 
(hough women may leain how to play in the physKal echKation class 
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or recreational setting, many give up tlic game after a few years 
when playing ability does not improve measurably, ability rcniams 
mediocre, or ability regresses. The fact that she does not improve 
coaid be caused by many factors beyond her control, such as lack of 
time to practice, lack of money for driving range or course fees and 
professional instruction, poor equipment, difficult golf courses, and 
exclusion from many courses except at specified times inconvenient 
to her. 

Financial Factor 

This financial factor also prohibits participation tor women. Let's 
face It - golf IS expensive' The initial cost of etjuipment may be 
considered small by some and great by others. The selection ol a 
beginner's set may mean possession of inferior e(]uipment Not all 
women can afford the costs of membership in the country club or 
municipal group. Yet. these are the groups she almost has to join in 
Older to participate on a regular basis, l:ven if she can atford to join, 
there are additional costs. The woman with young children must pay 
baby sitters and career women may pay a substitute, take a cut in 
pay. or use vacation time. Most women are latlier conservative as 
spendeis of time and money, especially it they aie guardians of the 
family budget. 

Social Milieu Factor 

Pioblems m the social milieu should be considered the third 
major area of concern for those interested in the promotion of golf 
for women. Few individual women goiters are found on golf courses, 
even though golf may be teimed an individual spoit activity. To be 
sure, lone goiters are seldom welcomed on busy golf courses. Many 
courses rule that only foursomes play on the weekend Otiieis set 
aside specilic days foi ladies to play and do little to encourage tlieni 
to participate the rest of the week. 

The individual is almost foiced into the group situation whether 
she desires it or not, Vot many women the gioup situation is much 
more desirable. At tunes the group may be the chief inotivi.toi and 
the only reason women participate, doW is a social game and can act 
as a wonderUil catalyst among a gioup ol women with diveisc 
interests, skill, and background. It will seive this Uinction for many 
as long as it remains social, satistying. and retrains from gravitation 
toward the piolessional types of competition. 

Future of Women Golfers 

1 his is the realistic picture ol women m golf in the new decade oj 
the *70s. It should distuib women physical educators and recieation 
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Iciuicis it sliouki tell Us [\u[ the prcstiiic ot the j!*nnc is not ciiougK 
to c.iny It to heights ol pjrlR-ipJtion it skould provide 'tor women. 
The jiicture should nuke us ponder .uul desne to change situations 
as well ;is eiinunate deteirents 

it does .seem tiiat women golt in^lnietor'; lui\e solved the 
problems o| method, lesson plans. inoli\,»tion (i.e. coed classes) 
diagnosis, organization, anti admimstiation We can teacli goH and 
do Women leain and do pla\ . However, docs instruction reach 
women too late'' MacRen/ie staled 

it Is tiathtional to teach ^uch a(.ii\iiies as goll and tennis 
dujing the high school years My experience, however, 
le veals that elementary school chiklren aie inteicstcd in and 
capable of acijuuing knowledge in these activities anti. more 
imporMntly. that they enjoy playing them. These activities 
iielong in the el-mentary scliool curriculum.' 
i.et u.s cease linding excuses noi to teach golt at any level Our 
physiological ami psychological knowledges should tell us that it 
may be too late lor many .uiiilts to learn the comi^lex skills 
necessary foi a confident game. We tlo p<»sscss the influence and 
power to introduce the game at the elementary age level be it in 
the sciiool or municipal recieation setting Nonparticipation at a 
later age couki not then be on the familiar basis *'l don't know iiow 
to play and I'm too old to learn " 

We cannot solve the Dioblems of linance. ability. t)i paiticipation 
foi any one individual woman gollei However, one can and should 
investigate the situation in on-'s own community and use the 
persuasive powei tliat women do possess and netimes seldom use 
Pressuies can be applied and solutions to pioblems found if faced in 
a constructive manner. Two suggestions aie given below whick merit 
consideration and nnestigation. 

1. Women tlo shaie in tlie expense of tkc construction of a new 
golf course be in municipal or the c(nintry club. Is there any good 
reason why the objectives ol men should ()ievail for a couise meant 
to attract tournament goll or why women's ideas should be reluted'^ 
Many women tlo nol possess the time or stamina to traveise the long 
course, the skill to cope with numerous hazards, nor the tune to seek 
lost balls in the jungle of the huge lougli. bven the less difficult 
course Lan defeat many betoie the tee-off on the fiist hole. The 
game ceases to piovide satisfactuni when the obstacles are too 
difficult to overcome What is so sacied about one "ladies day" per 
week'^ Must green fees be so i)rohibitive? Why not a lighted couise so 
one coukl paiticipate alter sundown*^ Why not "baby sitting" 
seivices such as many bcnvling alley establishments piovide? 



' MacKen/io, Murlm M rowitrd A .\cw Cmniuluni m Phvsiail J iiuvation. 
(New York: Mc(iraw.Hil|. 1969). p 3. 
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2. Perhaps more Icadcislup should be cxliibitcd rn the iiiimicifial 
rccrciUon scltmg. More oppor lunUics lor nicx pensive nislruclion 
jnd pracljcc coiiid he provided by the recreation deparlnienl. Tlie 
iniaginalion and erealivc abihly of reerealional leaders could provide 
opporlunilies thai would exeiie. ehallenge. and oiler variety lor llio 
women beyond iho often dull "ladies day," Why do we Inid so few 
women's golf leagufs, women's ICiigues organj/ed into ability 
grouping, and mixed league play'' 

These cjuestjons and suggestions are only a few samples of 
conditions that can and need to be changed or implemented. In turn, 
deterrents to participation in terms of finance and the social might 
vanish and other problems be resolved. Why be content with tiie 
status ()uo? Use your "woman power!" 
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Annotated Golf Bibliography 

Revised by LORRAINE ABBOTT 
ANDREA HAUGE 

A Jortncr insUiictor rf physical education at the Univenitv oj 
lUinois, Ufbana, l.omime Abbott currently serves as director 
oj educational services jor the National GolJ Foundation, 
Andrea JJauge has taught golf in a variety of high schools and 
colleges, and now divides her tune between responsibihtie 
home and graduate work at Pennsylvania State Univosu 
University Park She is the Golf Guide chairman-elect jor 
1972-74. 

TEACHING, COACHING, AND STUDENT REFERENCES 

The foiiowing books and articles have been written exniessly tor 
th<' Teacher (T). Coach (C). and Student (S) 

Adjuns. Ronald. ^-Putt Putt Golf Programs for the Handicapped." 
Journal oj Health, Physical Education, Recreation 42 (March 
1971 ). pp. 48 50. Includes diagraivs of lacilities. equipment needs 
for teaching putting game to physically disabled students. (T) 

American As.sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Ideas jor GolJ Instruction. AAIIPHR. 1201 16th St N W 
Washington. D.C. 20036 1968. 57 pp. Ideas for orga'ni/mg' 
planning, teaching, evaluating, and improvising in large school 
golf chiiS (T) 

Barnes. Mildred J. et al., Sports Activities for Girh and Women 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 440 Park Ave. So., New York NY 
10016. 1966. Golf section, pp. 202-225. The game, equipment, 
lernis. basic skill techniques, error analysis, rules, etiquette 
reterences. (S) » i » 

Broer. Marion R. I-jficiency oj Human Movement. W.B. Saunders 
Co., W. Washington Sq.. Philadelphia. Pa. 19105. 1966 Golf 
section pp. 252-272. Application of basic mechanical principles 
of tundamental physical skills. (T) 

Bruce Ben and Davies. l^velyn Beginning Golf Rev. ed. Wadsworth 
I ubhshing Co Belmont, Calif. 94002. 1968. 58 pp. Wadsworth 
bports bkills Series. Values, history, equipment, techniques of 
participation, rules, se'f-improvement, glossary, self-evaluation 
bibliography. (S) 

Ci/ialum, Billye Ann. Golf Philadelphia" W.B. Saunders Co 1969 
il6 pp. Saunders Physical Activities Series. History equipment 
biiSic skills, rules, strategy, etiquette, glossary, relerences. (S) 

Crogen, Cornne A. GolJ Fundamentals. National Picss, 850 Hansen 
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mentals, skills, equipment, techniques for tlie novice golfer, 
competition, terms, rules, etiquette. teclinique.s for the experi- 
enced golfer, hints for the Sunday golfer, {'r,S) 

Dypwick. Oti.s. Golf. Creative I-ducational Society, 515 N. Front St.. 
Mankato. Minn. 56001. 1 962. Creative Sports Series. (S) 

flicks, Betty and Griffin. Ellen. Golf Manual jor Teachers. C. V. 
Mosby Co.. ,^^207 Washington Blvd.. St. Louis. Mo. 63141. 1949. 
.^12 pp. Golf and the physical educator, the game, problci-r of 
group instruction, theory of swing, teaching techniques, error 
correction, supplemental exercises, rules, glossary, bibliography. 
(T) 

Keister, Walter S. The Keister Team Golf Score Book. Colonial 
Printing House, 101 N. Third St.. Lewisburg, Pa. 17837. A 
practical scorebook for record-keeping of golf team performance. 
(C) 

National Golf Foundation. Golf instructor's Guide. NGF, 707 
Merchandise Mart. Chicago, 111, 60654. 87 pp. 60+ illus Teaching 
of golf skills utilizing individual and group methods of in.struc- 
tion: equipment and facilitie.s; special materials; bibhography. (T) 

National Golf Foundation. Golf Lessons. Chicago: NGF, 1970 44 
pp. 100+illus, Student refeience and companion book to Golf 
Instructor's Guide. Equipment, basic skills, rules, terms, eti- 
v^uette, playing a golf hole, practice checkpoints, personal golf 
records. (T) 

National Golf Foundation. Uow to Improve Your Goif. NGF. 
Chicago: 1964. 196 pp. Reproduction of 35 mm slidefilm series 
by NGF. Pictorial analysis jf >asi • skills, etiquette, hi.story, 
terms. Also available through The \tii.^*ic Institute, Merchandise 
Mart. Chicago, 111. 60654 as part oi' How To Improve series, (T) 

Zangor. Jack. Iixerciscs for Better Golf Ridg'; Press, 17 F. 45th St.. 
New York. N.Y. 10017. 1965. (S) 

POPULAR READING 

The following supplementary books are writlen to increase the 
amateur golfer's playing and knowlege of the game. 

Armour. Tommy. How To Play Your Best Golf All The Time Simon 

& Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020. 1953. 
Bell. Peggy Kirk. A Woman's Way to Better Golf Bantam Books, 

666 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 1966. 
Burke, J.. Jr. et al. How To Solve Your Golf Broblcws. New York. 

Grossett & Dunlap, 51 Madison Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10010. 

1963. 

Cranford, Peter G. The Winning Touch m Golf A Psychological 
Approach. Fnglenood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-IIall, 1961. 
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Ilogjn. Ben. Five Lessons. The Modern Fundamentals oj Golj. 

Cranbury, NJ.: A. S. Barnes & Co.. 1957. 
Michael. Tom and l-d>tors ot Goif Digest. Golj's Winning Stroke' 

Putting. Golf Digest. Inc.. 88 Scnbner Ave.. Norwalk, Conn 

06856. 1967. , , 

Novak. Joe. Golf Can Be An Easy Game. I-.nglewood Chits. N J . 

Prenttce-IIall. 1962. 
Sncad. Sam. Sam Snead on Golj. linglewood Clitfb. NJ. Prentice- 

Wind. Herbert W. Tips From the Top i nglewood Clifts. N.J. 

Prentice-IIali. 1962. 
Wright. Mickey. Play Golf the Wnght War. Garden City. N\ 

Doiibleday & Co.-. 1962. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Golf Digest llditors. Pette> Golj jor Bovs Dodd. Mead & Co . 79 
Madison Ave.. New York. N.Y '0016. 1965. A well illustrated 
book tor grades 4-6. 

Sheniian. James W. Joey Gets The Golf Bug Boston. Mass . Little. 
Brown & Co.. 34 Beacofi Si . lioston. Mass 02106 1961. 

RULES/ETIQUETTE/COMPETITION 

Ih^rm<inson. Rot-er IL The Rules oj Golj in Programmed Fonn. 

Protessjonai Golfeis Association ot /merica. Box 12458. Palm 

B'^ach Gardens. Fla. 33403. 1968. C^./^^it is based upon 1967 

rules, however, its unique torniat. wh.jli programs the readers 

learning of the rules, warrants attention. 
National Golf Foundation. Competitive Goij hvei ^ Chicago. NGi\ 

n.d. 23 pp. P.ighty special events: methods of handicapping 

participants and conducting tournniaments. 
National Golf Poundation. Fasy Way to Learn Golf Rules. Chicago 

NGF. Current year, 84 pp. Pockct-si/e booklet, simphtied 

illustrated explanations. USGA-approvcd. 
United States Golt Association. The huies of Golj US(.A. 40 P 

38th St.. New York. N.Y. 10016. Current year. Complete olficial 

wording of golt rules Available in small booklet or hard cover 

book. 

United State, Golt Association. Golj Rules in Futures. New Yoik 
USGA. Current year. 96 pp. ^Vi x 1 1" illustrated reference. 

HISTORY 

Americans Golf Book. Fditors of Golj Magazine Charles Scribner\ 
Sons 597 5th ^ve , New York. N.Y. 10017. 1970. 

Cheatum Billye Ann "A History of Selected (lolf tournaments for 
Women with l-mphasis Upon the (irowth ot the Ladies Protes- 
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sional Go\i Association/' Ph I) dissertahon, 'Kxas Woman's 
Uni\crs:[y. h)()7 

Gibson. Ncvin A Pu tonal llisto)'}' of (iolj\ C'ranbu y. NJ.: A.S. 

Barnes & Co,. h)68, 
Goljcr's Digest. Chicago' Goiter's Digest Association Current year. 

Deluxe edition. The encyclopedia for all golfers. 
Grimslcv. Will, (rolp Its llisto}\\ People and Events. lingkwood 

Ciilfs. N.J. Prenlice-llall. 1966. 
Lindsay. Peter "A History of Sports in Canada. 1807-1867." l>h D 

dissertation, University ot Alberta. Canada. 1969 

RESEARCH 

Adier. Jack D **A Kmesiological Analysis of the Goll Swing." 

Master's thesis. University ol Washniglon, I960 
Avcrback. 13. L "Piogicss on the Number One Wood" '^eehnclogv 

Renew, May 1969 A study of steel vs plastic clublate and steel 

vs aluminum shalt performance. 
Be Vacqua. Yvonne Ann. "A Comparison u.^ Influence of Two 

Club Progressions on the Ability ji Beginning Golt Students lo 

Hit a Golf Ball." Master's thesis. University of Colorado. 1964. 
Brewer. I:verett Lowayne. "An l-.valuation of the litlectiveness ol 

Instructional Television as Applied to Learning Beginning Golf 

Skills." Mastv^s's thesis. Central Washington Stale College.^1969. 
Broer. Marion R. and lloutz. Sara Jane. Patteins of Museular 

Activity in Seleeted Sports Skills. Charles C, Thomas. Publisher. 

301-27 Lawrence Ave.. Springtield. 111. 62700, 1967 hlectro- 

myographic studies of various activity skills including golf. 
Brown. IL Steven, **A Test Battery for I:valuating Golf Skills," 

TcA'us AAIIPHR Journal, May 1 969, (Also appears in Haskins. 

Mdiy Jane, /{valuation in Physieal lulueation, listed under 

measurement and evaluation section,) 
Cochrane. June I- "The Construction ot an indoor Golf Skills Tes? 

as a Measure of Golfing Activity ' Master's thesis. University of 

Minnesota. I960. 

Danforth. Susan Posey "Cinematographic Analysis of Clubhead 

Withdrawal in Golt," Ph 1). dissertation. Univeisity ol California 

at Los Angeles. 1964. 
(iarrison, Levon It. "lilectiomyographic-Cineinatographical Study of 

Musdu^r Activity During the Golf Swing" hd.D. dissertation. 

Florida State University. 1963. 
lluckelbridge. Jane, "A (iolf Skill Test Using the Five Iron." 

Unpublished paper. Southern Illinois University. Aug, 1965. 
McCUire, Carolyn C. "The Physiques of Professional and Amateur 

Women Golfers." Master's thesis. San Diego State College. 1967. 
Olsen, Andrea Cathryn, "The Development of Objective Tests ol the 

Ability of F'reshnien and Sophomore College Women to Drive and 
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to I'ltcli J I'lasl.c Ball in a Limilcd Indoor Area.- Master's thesis, 

,>..l<'"pr.V:( 'tsSu '::n\! Opnuo St.Kiy of ti,e .-.feet o. the 
U„ ,ed S tes dolt Assoc.at.on Amateur Rule on Women Profcv 
ull and Anuueur C.ol.ers and ^^yf^y-^i::^';;!"^^^ 
ot Coll." Master's thesis. Lamar State College of Itclinoioty. 



Reese Pat "A Comparison ol the Scores Made on an Outdoor and 
the" Scores Made' on an Indoo. Coif Test by College Women. 
Master's thesis. University of Colorado. I960 
Slallard. Maryll "The I flect of "1 wo Learning M'^UH'ds -ind I wo 
Grips on the Acquisition of I'ox^er and Accuracy in the Ooll 
S>g "t College Women Beginning Golfers Masters thesis. 
Univcrsitv oi Washington. 1 ^>(>^ 
Tlu,i as clld A. "fhe Use of a Visual Device in leaching the 
Downs'ving in Coif." I'h !) dissertation. Florida State University. 

,hdmp!on. Donnis Ilaz.el. ••'■"■"-'''r 'J? i sVm'm' 

inc Colt Skills." icwirch Quaitcrly 40 (Oct ')6'>). PP. ^» 5 

VVc Cl a lotte and Ihorpe. Joanne "Construction and Validation 
ot" an l-.ight-lron Approach lest." R^'scanh Quamrly (Dec 

Wi r'en' CaT ^\l.malr?actors In.luencng the Col. Driver." I'h 0. 
dissertation. University ot Oregon. 19(>8, 

PERIODICALS 

(lolj. Universal Publishing and l>.'\'"l'"''"S.';'f'l'-;:-'|^ ';;. ' ^^^^^^ 
New York NY 10017. Published n.onthly. Available at news 
.stand or by subscription. S7 per week 7.^ cents P^^ copy 

Coll Dm-st Coll Digest. Inc. 88 Scribn.-r Ave.. Norwalk. Conn. 
0(,S I'ubSed nK,nthly. Available at - ;r "tf 'fs 

tion, S.s.')5 one year. SIO.')."; two years. Sl.>.''5 th'et years, n 

riKGolflZVai United States Coll Association. 40 P. 38^^^^^^^^^^^ 
New York. N.Y. 1001b. Published monthly N arch-Nov. Subscr v 
t,on S °one year. S.S..S0 two years.. S7.50 three years. 40 cents 

nruTaolJcr. Seidal Publications, Box 1118. Seottsdaie Aru 
8.S25:. Published 10 times annually. Subscription S6 one year. 7.S 

/V»':i£/z"u".sJorts Croup. Inc.. 200 W. . ih St.. New York. N.Y. 

lOOP) Pubhlhcd ') times annually. Subscription i3 one year. 

•sC, 95 two years, S8.')5 three years. 60 cents per copy. 
The I'rolcsuonal Golja. VGA National Headquarters Box 2458. 

Palm Beach Gardens, l-'la. 33403. Published monthly. Subscrip- 
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tion S4 one year. $7 two years, $10 three years, 50 cents per 
copy. * 

c It Up, Magazine for junior golfers. National Junior Golfers 
Association, RO. Box 27538, Station 7, Atlanta, Ga 303^7 
lubhshed 10 times per year. Subscription $6 per year, 75 cents 
per copy. 

e Woman Golfer. The Woman Golfer Publishing Corporation 131 
Lincoln Higliway. Frankfort. Ill, 60423. Published 9 times per 
year. Subscription S5 per year, 60 cents per copy. 
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Golf Visual Aids 



RUTH M. SPARHAWK 

Ruth Sparhawk received her Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Arts degrees from Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, and her 
Doctor of Physical Education degree from Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. She is presently at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, on a postdoctoral fellow- 
ship. 

Pnccs listed arc subject to cliangc. Numbers in parentheses refer 
to film distributors listed. 



ERIC 



16 mm Films 

All Star Golf 1959-60, b&w. Free loan (i). Films of past TV 

All-Star golf matches featurmg men and women professionals. 
Better Golf with Arnold Palmer. 28 mm., b&w. Free loan (4). Film 
starring Arnold Palmer at Kaiser Open. Palmer desenbes how hi* 
played, the type of shots that faeed him. and what happened. 
Complete Golf Instruction Movies. Color, sd. Rental ( 14). sale ( 1 0). 

A series of five units. 
Unit \-Welconie to GolJ. 13 mm. Rental $5. sale S65. l-xpeitly 
motivates students to want to play golf. Aids students to 
understand the game, the golf eonrse, and equipment. 
Unit 2' Building Your Swing. 27 min. Rental SIO. sale S135. 
Explains how the swing is developed. Discusses stance, rhythm, 
movements of upper and lower body. 
Unit 3 Pitching, Pitch and Run, and Sand Shots. 12 mm. Rental S5. 
sale S65. Teaches fundamentals of pitching, piteh and run. nnd 
explosion '>ut of sand traps. 
Unit 4 Putting. 10 mm. Rental S5. sale S65. Demonstrates and 
teaches several approved teehniques. Fxplains wrist tap and 
stroke method of applying momentum to ball as well as how to 
play uneven greens. 
Unit S Courten- on the Course, 18 mm. 

Common Swing Errors of Beginning Golfers. 21 min.. b&w. sd 
Rental S3.25, sale $75. (2). Film #U6357. Useful reference for 
physical education students preparing to teaeh golf and for 
inexperienced golf teachers. 
Courtesy on the Course, 18 min.. color, sd. Rental $25. (3) Newest 
golf instruc'"on film includes every aspect of the game e.g., 
Q fairway and j ittmg procedures, viola*;ons. golf etiquette, and the 

enjoyment derived from playing. 
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Keep 'Urn in ihc Fainvav. 38 nun. b&w. j.d. Itcc loan IdA 
Icachnig Committee highlights live golf Uindjmentals. 

lifciimc Sports in luliwaiion. I 7 nnn.. color. ((>). Shows methods ol 
chmcians from the AAHIM-R Lifetime Sports l:duc.ition Project 
as they conduct classes for .students and tejchers in golL jrchery, 
bowling, tennis, and badminton 

riav riwfn As They Are. Color. Rental SlO (7) The US(;A lules tor 
fjifway and rough are explained in detail 

Rules of GolJ Hazards. 18»i mm., b&w. color. Rental b^w s s. 
color S5. (7). Privileges and prohibitions are demonstrated by 
"Mrs. Right" and "Mr. Wrong." .cia.t* a 

St Andrews Cradle oj GolJ. 14 mm co'or. Rental ( /) A 

historic travelogue to the famous Royal Burgh ol Scotland and to 
St Andrews Old Course, the woild's most famous layout. 

Six 'Lessons I'rom Gene Littler. 24 min.. b&w I-ree ^^>i»" <^/' 
Instructional film featuring the US. Open Champion m I*)6» 
Deals with grip, stance, chip and pitch shots, lull irons, woods, 
putting and special shots such as sidehill. nphilL and downhill ^ 

Sporthte. GolJ ^7 ratty Ikri^. mm., b&w. Rental SlO. (.^ 
Patty Berg nationally known woman professional, gives Hps to 
improve one's game. Pilm also includes putting and driving 
exhibitions. . ^ . , i- 

7>/M From Top Pros. \2Vz mm . b&w. RentM SlO each. i3) Hvc 
instructional lilms by top-iankmg tounng proicssionals. 1 IIow 
to Handle l ach Club. 2 Trouble Lies. 3 Long hons. 4 (,rip 
5 - Trouble Shots. 
Wif:ning Golf. I*)62. 35 mm'., color, sd. (')). An instructional iilm 
featuring Jack Nicklaus. Cosponsorcd by MacGregor Div. ol 
Brunswich Sports and Photo Products Dept. ot Dupont Company 
under the technical supervision oi Bob Keplei. golt coach, Omo 
State University. 

Women'^ Worhl oj GolJ t)&w. sd. Rental SlO each.. S25 series: sale 

S75 ca. (3). Series of throe films. CIV and theatrical rights 

reserved.) . 
Unit 1 15 min. Patty Berg emphasizes the importance ot the correct 

gup. proper swing, fairway wood*\ hook, slide and sand shots. 
Unit 2 17 mm. Betsy RawK demonstrates the proper backswing. 

position of the ball, short irons, chipping, and putting. 
Unit 3 20 mm. Mickey Wnght demonstrates hitting the long ball. 

correcting the slice, shifting the weight. 



8 mm Films 

Instructional Films. Sale (11). Set oi 3 films. 1 'leeingOff. ? Iron 
Play. 3 Putting. Available singly or as a Complete unit. 
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Sronliic (iolj Lessons, b&w lUMilal SI / ^ ca^ 1 0.^0 scncs. ( 
Sencs ot tour UUns teatunng Johnny Rcvoita on I Woods and 
2 Shoit Irons, and Mickey Wright on .Vliitling the Long Ball 
and 4 Correction of the Shce, 

Filmstrips 

Ih-^ninwi: (wlj. .^5 mm., color, sd,. m. Rental S3 50. sale sd S(>5 m, 
'S^S (10) Available m complete sets only Six units, incliidcs 
mVtructor\ guide and student handbook. Now to Improve Your 

\]m{'\ The (iamc, 10 mm. Discusses game background, equipment, 
the golt course, par. and how the game is played. 

Unit ^ act Sci to S\Mng. I 1 nun. Presents an overall view ot the 
total swing Discusses tactors that control posture and rhythm. 

Unit maldoii^ Controls into Vow S^'ing 19 mm Continues 
discussion ol control tactors. Shows the importance of hands and 
arms in controlling; aich and plane. Graphically demonstrates the 
importance ot upper and lower body in the interaction ot creative 
resistive loiccs, , i i 

Unit 4 GcttoKK on the (iicen, 9 mm Teaches pitch and run, and 
explosion shot out ol sand tiaps, 

Imt S hittoi^: 10 mm. Demonstrates tirm wnst putting, leaches 
both tap and stroke method of applying momentum to ball 

Unit (> C oiotw ami lUiquette ot Col}, 8 min Review of behavior 
on the course that makes golt tun for ,^'verybody 

(houp Colt hmrmtum. Color, sd. Sale ^12, (12) Produced by 
AAIIPI R Litetime Sports I ducation Project to illustrate group 
teaching techniques aimed at (optimum use of time, space, 
equipment, and personnel in the teaching of golt. 

Loop Films 

honhmental Skills in Golf Super 8 mm. color ^[^f^^ 
S108 series (10), Series ot six loops Instructional guide 
accompanies each loop. 

Unit 1 The Grip, The Aihhess 

Unit 2 The Full Swin^i, W<n}cLs. (inJJrons n ,ci . 

Unit ?> The Short A pproach. Pitch and Run Shot, I itch hhot 
Unit 4 The Putt 

Unit 5 77a' Sand h,\plosion Shot. 
Unit (> Uneven lies. Downhill. SidehiJL 

.Seven Loops on Golf, by Bruce 1-ossu. 8 mm. color. Sale SldU b:> 
(13), 

Posters . , 

Gol} Rules Wall Chan. National Coll l-oundation. 707 Meichandise 
Mart. Chicago, Hi. (>0(>54. 
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Group Got} Instruction. Sale S9 series AAIIPER, 1201 I6lh Si 
N.W., Waslungion. D.C\ 20036 A series of 24-hour photo 
iliuslrations reproduced on six 24-x 30-inch plastic posters 
demonstrating class organization for group instruction. 

Film Distributors 

1. Miller Brewing Company, Film Section, Sales. Promotion and 
Publicity Dept.. 400 W. State St , Milwaukee, Wis. 53208. 

2. Audio Visual Center. UniverMty of Iowa, Iowa City Iowa 
52240. 

3. Sporthle Films. 20 N. Wacker Dr.. Chicago. 111. 60606. 

4. Sears Roebuck and Company. Audio Visual Div.. Dept 703 
303 F. Ohio St.. Chicago. 111. 6661 1. 

5. Professional Golfers Association. Film Library P 0 Box 
1 2458. Palm Beach Gardens. Fla. 33403. 

6. Slate Director o\ Health. Physical Fducalion. and Recreation of 
the Department of Fducation in all states. 

7. United States Golfers Association. 40 \\. 38th St New York 
N Y 10016. 

8. (iolf Films. Inc.. 1868 lloiton St.. St. Paul. Minn. 80913. 

9. National Collegiate Athletic Association, c/o Sterling Films SP 
Burlington Ave.. LaGrange. 111. 60525. 

10. National Golf l-oundatiJn. 707 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 111. 
606.''.4, 

1 1. Columbia Pictures. 8mm Home Movies Sales Div. 71 1 Sth Ave 
New York. N.Y. 10022. 

12. American Association for Health. Physical Fducation and 
Recreation. 1201 l6th St , N W., Washington. D.C. 20036 

13. lulling Corporation, 2225 Massachu.setis Ave.. Cambrulge Mass. 
02140. 

14. Ideal Pictures. 41 7 N. State St.. Chicago. 111. 60610. 
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DGWS SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 



1971 



DGWS Research Report: Women in Sports. 

Forward Riding Manual for Teachers , 

GAA Manual. 1966 

Handbook for Teaching Basketball Officiating. 1969 
Manual for Teaching Western Riding 
Philosophy and Standards for Girls and Women's 

Sports. 1970 

"Polly" Cartoons. Revised 1968 .... 
"Polly" Cartoons II. 1971 . . 
AIAW Handbook. 1971 published annually 
Selected Archery Articles. 1971 
Selected Aquatics Articles. 1971 . . 
Selected Fencing Articles. 1971 
Selected Field Hockey and Lacrosse Articles. 1971 

Selected Gymnastics Articles. 1971 

Selected Riding Articles. 1969 
Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. 1971 
Selected Softball Articles. 1969 
Selected Tennis-Badrninton Articles. 1970 . 
Selected Track dnd Field Articles. 19''1 
Selected Volleyball Articles. 1970 
Sports Programs for College Women . 
Training of Judges for Girls Gymnastics. 1971 
Techniques Charts 
Archery. 1969 
Badminton. 1967 . . 

Basketball. 1965 - ■ 

Diving. 1969 . 

Softball, 1967 ... 

Swimming. 1971 
Speedball. 1969 
Tennis. 1967 

Volleyball. 1969 

Second National Institute on Girls Sports. Fencing, diving, canopi 

cjnd kayaking, track and field, and gynnnastics 
Third National Institute on Girls Sports. Sk iing and 

figure skating 

Fifth National Institute on Girls Sports. 1969 Basketball, 
gymnastics, «ind track iind field coaching and officiating 



.{243-06920) 
(24307342) 
,(243-07730) 
(24308038) 
{243-25106) 



(243-07988) 
(243-07846) 
(243-25170) 
(243-25228) 
(243-25160) 
(243-07596) 
(243-25134) 
(243-25162) 
(243-25164) 
,(243-08036) 
(243-25152) 
(243-08044) 
(243-06894) 
(243-25166) 
(243-06896) 
(243-25124) 
.(243-06922) 

.(243-08046) 
(243-07842) 
(243-06878) 
.(243-08048) 
(243-06874) 
(243-25130) 
.(243 08050) 
(243-07844) 
(243-080b2) 
ng 

(243-07220) 
(243-07768) 
(24308054) 



ORDER FROM 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 



